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VILLAGE 


S personal worth counts 
for much in small 
societies, real ‘ vil- 

lage worthies”’ gain increased 
respect and liking as they grow 
older, and their occupation and 
position are quite subsidiary to 
their character. The parish is 
proud of them. Physical good 
looks and mental qualities are 
commonly found together in 
these ‘‘ forefathers of the ham- 
let,” as they may be termed, 
for they usually have a goodly 
crop of children and grand- 
children; and the brightness of 
disposition which has made 
them liked is often accompanied 
by very considerable natural 
ability. 

We have known an old 
SHEPHERD OF THE Downs 
who had evolved a complete 
scheme for old age insurance, 
and was none the less the 
‘‘master shepherd ” among all 
the parishes for twenty miles. 
In addition to the care of 
his flock of 700 sheep, he 
directed the labour of a 600 
acre farm, the rotation of the 
crops, and the gathering of 
the harvests; and when last 
seen he was, at the age of Photo, Taunt, 
seventy, in sole charge of an 
upland farm, on which he found work for at least one of 
his former masters. The portrait of our old shepherd, with his 
white hair, fine features, and light blue eyes, was taken on the 
scene of the great victory of his Saxon ancestors over the Danes, 
at Ashdown, and the hawthorn by which he sits may well be a 
seedling of King Alfred’s Thorn. 

Our shepherd is one of the clear-headed, practical patriarchs 
of the parish; he is excellent at figures, but no scholar among 
books. But here is another much-respected character, THE 
Way-WaRDEN, who is both practical and learned. He is the 
parish clerk of Saintbury, in the Cotswolds, and also the keeper 
of the parish roads. Six days in the week he makes straight his 
neighbour’s path on earth, and on the seventh helps him on his 
road to heaven. A guarantee for the excellence of his weckday 
labour may be seen in the fact that it has become hereditary, 
and sons are now associated with him in the road maintenance 
and repair. But this fine old countryman can also read the 
Testament in Greek, andisa good musician. He still conducts the 
village orchestra when they have the old-fashioned church music of 
violin, violoncello, bass, and flute; and in this his sons also assist. 





Lhoto. Taunt, THE WAY-WARDEN. 





A SHEPHERD OF THE DOWAS. 
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PATRIARCHS. 
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Not all the old people are so abie or so fortunate as the 
two types here illustrated. But they are nearly always 
charming campanions. [For many years the writer used to be 
present at a small dinner party given on Christmas Day toa 
company of village elders, whose combined years and worth 
could with difficulty be surpassed by any equal number of 
cuests. Some were poor, and some were not. All were old 
friends and neighbours, had lived in the same village all 
their lives, and had known each other when boys and girls. 
Their speech was courteous, and their phrase antique. It was 
‘‘ Master’? Turner and ‘ Master” Culham—not ‘“ Mr.”—and 
though some of the backs were bent double, and covered with 
the white duffel coats provided by an ancient charity, the 
wearers of these were just as respected as the rest. The parish 
clerk use to say grace before meat, and an old deacon of the 
chapel, a van driver, whose eye grew brighter every Christmas, 
would make the balance fair by “ asking a blessing”’ after. Then 
round the blazing ash faggots these old folks would sit in a half 
circle and tell their stories—of the ‘ petticoat harvest’? which 
they remembered, when no one but women and children were 
left to reap, because all the men 
were at the wars, or enrolled in 
the militia; of the years of scar- 
city when the young men “ cut 
themselves sticks””—the sign of 
migration or revolt—and orga- 
nised a‘ March of the Miserable” 
to the county town; of good 
years, of good masters, feasts, 
funerals, and country wit. Then 
all the old men gallantly saw all 
the old women home across the 
snow. But very few of the fine 
old faces failed to gather next 
Christmas round the table, for 
when once a village patriarch 
lives to seventy he is so popular 
and respected that, like another 
grand old man, he promises to 
go on for ever. 

Before the cheap clothing 
firms took to sending their 
travellersround the villages, and 
selling their uninteresting and 
badly-made garments to the 
rustic population, these village 
elders were often very interest- 
ing survivals from the point of 
view of costume. Forty years 
ago a well-to-do villager, when 
he did buy a suit of cloth cloth¢s, 
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purchased the very best material which money could buy; and 
this suit would often last him asa Sunday costume for ten years. 
Perhaps he renewed each garment from time to time, but though 
they always looked handsome, they seldom looked new, though 
when they did they were always remuked. The excellent and 
handsome dress of the veteran and. well-to-do Suffolk villager 
thirty years ago wasas follows :—A roomy coat of the best brown 
or greenish velveteen, with flat brass buttons; a waistcoat of 
stamped dark red plush or velveteen, with gilt buttons---a fine rich 
contrast to the brown velveteen coat ;. knee breeches of light cord 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


Volume I. of Country Lire is now’ ready, containing 738 pages of 
reading matter, with 1,221 illustrations, printed on art. paper. | Cloth, gill 
edges, 21s. ; or, half morocco, 2 55. 
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in the shape of articles and descriplions, as well as short sporting stories dealing 
with racing, hunting, etc. 

With regard to photographs, the price required, together with all descriplizz 
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or Bedford cloth ; and tan-coloured leggings, fitting ‘ :at-catcher 
fashion.” <A tall stove-pipe hat and very good thick boots com- 
pleted this costume. When very old they always carried a green 
umbrella, with a horn crutch and whalebone ribs, when going to 
church-or ‘‘ down the street.” 

In Wessex the elders still wear the white or grey smock 
frock, and they are most particular as to the nature and 
design of the patterns and pleatings on the front. A soft felt 
hat and a red tie complete this humbler form of antique rustic 
costume. C. J. Cornisu. 


farticulars, must be plainly stated in a letter accompanying the prints. If it is 
desired, in the case of non-acceptance, that the latter should be returned, a 
sufficiently stamped and directed envelope must be enclosed for the purpose. 

Lt must be distinctly understood that no one will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted, or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
Editor of Coun'tRY LIFE for reproduction. 
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COUNTRY NOTES. 
HE Indian summer with which we have been favoured 
| during the past week is perhaps one of the pleasantest 
periods of the year. While the sun has shone brightly 
the air has been crisp and exhilarating, and outdoor exercise has 
been. obtained under the most favourable conditions. The 
phenomenal thunderstorm of last week seems to have cleared 
the air, but there are indications of a ‘“‘cold wave” in the near 
future, with a considerable rainfall, and, possibly, snow in the 
Northern. districts. Fog also.may be expected; indeed, 1897 
promises to be as-remarkable for its autumn fogs as for its 

summer thunderstorms. 


The serious outbreak of typhoid fever at Maidstone draws 
attention to a matter of urgent public importance—the water 
supply and drainage system, or want of system, of too many of 
our country towns and villages. The fact that there are upwards 
of 1,200 sufferers from this disease in one district argues a repre- 
hensible laxity somewhere. It is stated that the outbreak was 
originally caused by the pollution of the water supply by the 
sewage from a hoppers’ encampment. That is as it may be, but 
hoppers’ encampments are no new thing in Kent, and it should 
not be beyond the power or duty of the local authorities to see 
that where encampmentsare permitted proper sanitary conditions 
are enforced. It is, of course, easy to be wise after the event, 
but it would not be difficult to name more than one village just 
outside the metropolitan area in which the whole of the sewage 
is conveyed away in an open ditch, which night and day poisons 
the four winds of heaven, and spreads its deadly miasma broad- 
cast over the country-side. Such a state of things would not be 
permitted for a single day in an urban district. Why should it 
be allowed in the country ? It would be simply flogging a dead 
horse to protest against the sanitary conditions of many villages 
whose only water supply is a pond to which cattle have access. 
To. permit such a state of things is simply to court disaster, 
disease, and death, and if allowed to go unchecked, one day there 
will be a terrible reckoning to be paid. 


The results of the recent ploughing competition at Witham 
are distinctly creditable to all concerned,and show how very 
‘much good can be done by proper instruction. The chairman 
of the meeting at which the prizes were distributed, himself .a 
farmer and a skilled ploughman, stated that an agricultural 
labourer who had attended and profited by the classes held for 
his benefit was worth more money to his employer, and could 
earn better wages, because he more thoroughly understood his 
work after a course of lessons provided by the Technical Instruc- 
tion Committee. Perhaps no better means of helping the farm 
labourer, and indirectly benefiting the great agricultural industry, 
could be devised than to make him a skilled workman in all 
branches of the work he is called upon to do. Of all the fifty- 
eight competitors at the Witham ploughing match the judges 
reported favourably ; the work was good, but those who. were 
fortunate enough to win prizes had to be very good indeed to 
receive an. award. What has been done at Witham might be 
done at every agricultural centre, and it is much to be wished 
that such a good example may be followed ail over the country. 


A well-known journalist, who has been travelling in 
Germany and made himself thoroughly acquainted with German 
agriculture, reports that the only important particular in which 
the Teutonic farmer is in advance of his English brother isin 
the matter of thrift. If our English farmers could only recognise 
that they are tradesmen, and as tradesmen apply business 
methods to their industry, how much good might be done > It 
seems incredible, but it is nevertheless true, that to find a farmer 
who has more than the most elementary idea of the importance of 
accurate book-keeping is a difficult job. If the baker or grocer 
were to conduct his business on the slipshod, haphazard 
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system, or want of system, to be found on too many of our 
farms, he would soon find himself in difficulties; and the fact that 
so many Scotsmen are able to mike South Country farms pay 
which Englishmen only lost money over, is due principally to 
their business capacities and methods, which are so much in 
advance of those of their Southern brethren in thisimportant respect. 

We have had some fishing yarns, even better than the 
average, this year. We have had the man that hooked the 
swift with his fly—that was nothing. Then we had the man 
whose minnow was taken by a cat-—-that seemed to be “ getting 
on.” And now a contributor writes to the Field complaining of 
his minnow being taken by an otter. That is as far as we have 
arrived at present, but there are still some weeks in which some- 
one may go one better. Not for a moment that one discredits, 
or has the slightest reason for doubting, any one of these stories ; 
only one is permitted to admire the moral courage of the 
narrators who dare to publish them—though, it is true, 
anonymously. The otter gave excellent sport. Now he was in 
the water, and the next moment running out the line on land. 
Finally he appears to have defeated the angler by tactics that 
one would think he must have assimilated from all the salmon 
he had eaten—he came right back under water, landed at the 
fisherman’s feet, and so, having got the line slack, transferred 
the minnow to some floral specimen on the river’s bank, and went 
off in a hurry to tell his experiences to his friends at home. 
Perhaps, however, we are permitted to wonder whether he had the 
moral courage to relate such strange adventures. It is, perhaps, 
rather to be expected that he said he had cut his lip meddling 
with a fish on a trimmer, for, so far as we know, the otter has no 
convenient means of anonymous publication. 

In consequence of an outbreak of dumb rabies in the kennel, 
the West Carbery (County Cork) Hounds had all to be destroyed 
some weeks ago. It is, however, hoped that they may be 
replaced by a scratch pack made up by contributions of hounds 
from various other packs throughout Ireland. The master, 
Mr. Aylmer Somerville, has already received consignments, 
notably from Mr. Burke, the sporting master of the * Tips,”’ who 
sent over three couples of excellent hounds to make a beginning, 
and several other masters have followed suit, so that there is 
good hope that this sport-loving district may not be deprived of 
the stirring notes of hound and horn this season. 





Salmon fishing in Ireland in the past year, if not too satis- 
factory in some districts, was, at least, so far encouraging that it 
did not show any decrease. In many places, owing to unfavour- 
able weather, anglers had rather a:poor time of it, but the nets 
made up for any deficiency in the catch, and the export of 
Irish salmon to the English markets.was the largest in twelve 
years, viz., 61,343 boxes (of 150lb. each). This was an improve- 
ment of 28 boxes over 1895, while that year was 203 boxes 
in excess of 1894; and the latter year 8,602 boxes better than 
1893. According to the report of the Inspectors of Fisheries 
a good deal of poisoning goes on in the rivers, and the tidal 
streams are over-netted. It is hoped that these matters will 
be made subjects for fresh legislation shortly. Another thing 
which requires looking to, with the Irish salmon fishing such an 
important industry, is the matter of devoting public funds to the 
encouragement of artificial propagation of fish for the purpose 
of stocking the rivers. At present no assistance is given, and 
anything that is done in this way is due to private enterprise. 

The * cubbing” in Ireland this season has been excellent, 
and really capital sport has been enjoyed. From the Midland 
Counties very good accounts come. The Earl of Huntingdon 
intends having a great campaign of it, as he is hunting both 
foxes and hares—the former with his new pack, the Ormond 
Foxhounds, and the latter with the Huntingdon Harriers. His 
Lordship has had some nice spins with the ‘* Ormonds,” and on 
Monday week the Huntingdon: Harriers opened the ball at 
Baronne Court, near Birr. Both foxes and hares are reported 
plentiful in the Ormond country. In the Nenagh (County Tip- 
perary) district Colonel Spaight, of Derry Castle, has had his pack 
out for some time. He will hunt both foxes and -hares, of 
which there isa good supply. Mr. Assheton Biddulph has 
commenced operations with his grand pack—the King’s County 
Foxhounds—and everything promises well in that country. The 
‘“‘ Killing Kildares” were about the last to begin cubbing, but 
Colonel de Robeck, the new Master of Foxhounds, who succeeds 
Major St. Leger Moore, had them out for the first time on 
Wednesday of last week, at Kinneagh, when about eighty 
members of the Kinneagh Hunt were out. Foxes were found 
at the trysting place, as also at Castlemartin and Sunnyhill, 
a capital forty minutes being had from the latter place. 








In Baily for the present month there appears a very good 
article on ‘* Polo and Polo Ponies in Dublin.” The writer gives 
his ideas. on the subject of pony breeding, and holds that it will 
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not do for the people of the congested districts of Ireland to use 
the Ilackney cross if they wish to raise polo ponies. He is 
right. The Hackney blood may be very well for sharp-stepping 
pony trappers, but will never be a success in polo pony breeding. 
A splendid class of animal could be got in the West of Ireland, 
if what were called the Connemara ponies were anything like 
what they used to be thirty or forty years ago. Wiry, spirited 
little animals, they were fit for anything, and one never saw the 
end of them, so tough and plucky were they. Like everything 
else, the breed has sadly deteriorated, but some judicious crossing 
would do much to restore the grand little horses of the West of 
Ireland to something like their old form. These ponies are 
supposed to have derived the excellent qualities, which they un- 
doubtedly possessed, from the admixture of Barb blood from the 
horses which escaped from the ill-fated Spanish Armada and 
joined the wild ponies running on the mountains of the West. 
The cross of the Arab with the Connemara produced a splendid 
stamp of pony fit for any work. 

The Rochford Hundred and Cirencester meetings held last 
week were but of minor importance, although one or two dogs 
seen out at Everleizh tried their luck at the Gloucestershire 
gathering. One such was Clorane II., winner of one of the all- 
aged stakes; whilst County Gent’s performance in dividing one 
of the produce events very considerably enhances the Wiltshire 
form of Forest Fire, who, at Everleigh, put out Messrs. Cole and 
Geyton’s puppy in the opening round. A cast-off from the 
Waverton kennel, in Faulds Farm, divided the principal all- 
aged event with Florida, one of the Boss o’ the Shanty—Beele 
of Soham litter, much fancied for the Newmarket Champion 
Stakes twelve months ago. The meeting wasa big success, and a 
more important oneis already arranged for November 11thand 12th. 

Lichfield, the once powerful, appears to be going the way of 
many other old-time fixtures, the land over which so very many 
high-class gatherings were held during Mr. J. Trevor's régime 
being no longer available. Mr. W. H. Smith (Kidderminster), 
however, joined hands with Mr. Trevor, and permission was 
secured to hold a two days’ meeting over the Manor Estate, King’s 
Bromley. A fairly attractive card was arranged, but fur proved 
very scarce, and all round sport was flat. No puppy of 





“superlative merit put in an appearance, for although consider- 


able interest was evinced in the running of Rococo, a brother to 
Mac’s Blend, the Massereene hero, he signally failed when 
meeting Hadleigh II. Both Mr. Lambert Nicholls and Mr. W. 
H. Smith had a good innings, the latter gentleman having a good 
return for the stiff price he paid for Donald Glen, who last season 
ran in both the Waterloo and Netherby cups. This week’s 
meeting at Lytham established a record, the Produce Stakes 
closing with an aggregate entry of 353. 

The Bedale Hounds were cubbing at the Goskins on 
Monday, where a cub was quickly killed. Foxes are plentiful 
on the Duke of Leeds’ Hornby estate, and on making a move to 
the park cover another cub was killed. Hounds then went to 
the “ Rush,” where a fox broke away and gave the field a nice 
gallop, eventually being lost near Hunton. A fairly large field 
was present, amongst whom were the Duke of Leeds, Mr. 
Stobart, Mr. and Mrs. Cooke, the Hon. S. Lister, and other 
prominent members of the Hunt. 





The trout season closed on Friday last in North Yorkshire. 
Grayling ave numerous in the Yore and Swale, and good baskets 
have already been made, chiefly with the fly. It is yet too early 
for the “‘ swimming worm,” the most deadly lure for grayling in 
Yorkshire waters. Bottom fishers have had satisfactory sport 
amongst the coarse fish in the deeps in the Yore and Swale. 


Very little pheasant shooting has been done in Yorkshire, 
except on outlying beats or on small shoots. Birds are plentiful, 
but in the majority of cases very small, many not being half- 
grown. The coverts at present are full of leaf, and shooting 
will not be general until November. 


Partridges in the North have, all things considered, done fairly 
enough, so far as one can tell in a country where the harvest 1s 
not often reaped until September is well-nigh over—an oat 
harvest always, with a little barley ; wheat will not do in these 
cold grounds. The partridges here are not very forward, but 
the coveys aré fair. The harvest, too, is a good one on all those 
lands, except that which is technically known as “ clean land ”— 
that is to say, land that was in roots the previous year, and into 
which the seed was later put, when the wet did not give it a 
chance of coming to any great good. Roots in this Northern 
country, it is to be noticed, mean turnips almost exclusively, for 
the mangold, so sensitive to the least touch of frost, will not 
flourish, though the turnip crop flourishes exceedingly ; so much 
so, that the North of Scotland produces perhaps the finest of all 
crops of these roots, except the country of the Lothians, 
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Excellent covert they make for birds, but most uncomfortable for 
walking over, especially after a good douche of rain, when every 
leaf is holding a teacupful. There is compensation in all things. 
No country is better for the growing of the small fruits. The 
strawberries, in the right season, are worth all the trouble of the 
journey North. On the whole, however, it is but a poor fruit 
year everywhere, a fact which is curiously coincidental with the 
conspicuous absence of wasps, though one hardly sees how to 
connect the two facts as cause and effect, or even as effects of 
the same cause. 

The football season, that begins technically with the part- 
ridges, is seldom practically existent for amateurs till pheasants 
are legal game. This year the opening of the two seasons fell 
actually on successive days, witness the number of important 
events that took place on Saturday, the 2nd. The Corinthian 
team that has been touring in South Africa have returned with 
their strong supply of talent to make Corinthian matches in 
London a possibility. It is to be hoped, but hardly to be 
expected, that the team will continue their colonial successes. 
Out of the 23 matches that they played in all sorts of remote 
corners, they won 21 and managed to draw the remaining two. 
Doubtless they were too good for their company, but considering 
the strangeness and state of the grounds they played on, and 
the immense amount of travelling they had to undergo, the 
record is one to be proud of. 

One of the most pleasant and most promising features of 
last year’s football was the extreme interest with which the 
County Championship was followed. There has seldom been a 
keener crowd than watched, for instance, the Kent and Durham 
match last year, and throughout the South the final victory of 
Kent in the championship was hailed with great enthusiasm. 
As proved by cricket, no better basis of competition can be found 
than the counties, which preserve a more constant nucleus and 
arouse a keener sense than club matches. Perhaps ‘Old Boy” 
teams come before even the counties in this respect, but they 
are not comprehensive enough to be taken as a working unit. 
With this pleasing prospect in the Rugby world before us, it is 
particularly disappointing to notice the action of the Sussex 
County Association, who, instead of trying fo further a similar 
improvement in the Association game, have, in spite of a par- 
ticularly rich exchequer, taken the retrograde step of inviting, as 
opponents, only professional teams, because, as they unblush- 
ingly confess, ‘‘ the gates are better.” 

Some notice was taken last week in these notes of the 
increased danger to players of football under the Rugby rules, 
resulting from the practice lately adopted in the North of 
England of punting, instead of throwing into touch. There has 
since appeared a suggestive and very practical commentary on 
the evil of the change in the retirement of F. W. Cooper, one of 
the best-known of the Northern three-quarters. His expressed 
reason for giving up the game is simply the unnecessary increase 
of danger. It is true that Cooper, since he has developed into 
one of the best sprinters of the day, has, perhaps, an extra in- 
ducement to take care of himself, but he has, nevertheless, 
consented to play the Association game for a club in his old 
locality, and thus emphasised the cause of his retirement. 
Indisputably, the new rule is a bad one, more especially as the 
opposing side are allowed to charge down the man who is taking the 
punt, and thus another opening is provided for needless bullying. 

Blackheath, in their opening match, more than justified the 
good things prophesied of them after the trial matches. Bristol 
came up with a great local reputation, and, undoubtedly, on 
Saturday, they showed some fine defensive work, but in no game 
so much as Rugby football is even a slight difference of class so 
soon apparent. The visiting three-quarters literally had no 
chance of showing their powers, while the Blackheath men, 
especially on the wings, had opening after opening made for 
them, and, using their great pace, succeeded in running in with 
remarkable regularity. A feature of the composition ofthe team 
was the great number of old Cambridge Blues included. The 
list of big names is almost alarming, and Dixon, the new captain, 
ought to be very pleased with his team. G. C. Robinson, who 
played so brilliantly in the Scotch match last season, was as fast 
as ever, and scored three tries. “The two half-backs, Unwin and 
Jacob, both from the University, took advantage of almost every 
opening, and.among the forwards, whose skilful “ screwing ”’ was 
greatly responsible for the nine tries, were conspicuous the 
captain, F. Mitcheil, and Bullock, who last year, as usual, put 
the weight so very much farther than the Oxford representatives. 








There have been several more or less interesting athletic 
meetings during the wcek. The London Athletic Club, most of 
whose members can only find time to train in the evening, 
finished their season just as the”’Varsities are about to begin 
theirs, The fact is somewhat of an anomaly, but is necessitated 
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by the interests of the two clubs, who, consequently, when they 
wish to meet, are forced to the compromise of an Easter meeting, 
that is sometimes rather apt to interfere with the training for the 
’ Varsity Sports. _Woolwich and Sandhurst also held a meeting, 
where the running and the competitors were much better than is 
usual. In spite of a very wet grass track the times were all of a 
fair average, and it was only the last event, the mile, that gave 
the odd point to Woolwich. 





Bits of cricket keep dropping in from various parts of the 
world. We read that Barbados defeated Trinidad by an 
innings—in spite of the batting of Archer Warner, the brother of 
the old Oxford Blue—and soon afterwards won the championship 
of the West Indies by a ten-wicket victory. over Demerara—where 
the sugar comes from—thanks to the folly of the latter in 
selecting to bat at the worst stage of the wicket. At Lord's the 
M.C.C., finished their season, as usual, with the amusing, if not 
high-class, encounter between the Basses and Tenors. From 
America Mr. Warner’s team, much helped by the bowling of 
Jessop, have taken an ample revenge for their late one-wicket 
defeat by the Philadelphians, and in a very short time news from 
Australia will keep our interest alive almost till another summer 
is upon us. 

Poor old ‘“ Granny ’’ Martingell has gone, and with him one 
of the few remaining links in the chain that takes us back to an 
earlier school of cricketers—that of the All-England and United 
All-England elevens. It is very many years since “ Granny” 
was seen in the cricket field in any other capacity than that of 
net pitcher in the Fields at Eton, but he was a Nestor of some 
time-honoured saws that will never fall out of date, in spite’ of 
the hooking of straight balls to leg and the like heinous modern 
practices. 








Another change that will seem to mike a break in matters 
cricketing will be the retirement of Mr. Perkins from the 
secretaryship of the M.C.C., which seems imminent. Of course 
he has had a good innings, and well earned the right to sit at 
leisure in the pavilion, but the good-humoured tact with which 
he arranged all knotty points pleasantly. will be difficult to 
replace, though we shall still expect to see him frequenting the 
pavilion as of yore, and perhaps helping with some unofficial 
advice. The candidates for his old post are said to be numerous, and 
rumour goes that a popular soldier cricketer is to be his successor. 





The time of year is at hand when people who own an ice- 
house will be beginning to set it in order, though we have yet, 
we may hope, a month or two before they will have an oppor- 
tunity of stocking it. And this note is especially addressed to 
those who may be on the point of doing extensive repairs to 
existent ice-houses, or of building a new one. And the advice 
that we would give in respect of both projects is ‘‘ Don’t.” An 
ice-house, provided you have plenty of sawdust, is a perfect 
superfluity, and at most country places so large or so remote 
from civilisation that ice is stored, rather than bought from the 
local fishmonger, there is occasion for an estate sawpit. Ice, 
with sawdust to the depth of a foot or so heaped all over it, will 
exist, as a mountain of ice beneath the sawdust, just as well in 
the open air as in any ice-house. No doubt you would expect 
that the sawdust would all blow away, to leave the ice melting 
and perishing. But, in point of fact, it does not do so. The 
outer surface of the sawdust may, indeed, become dry and liable 
to blow off, and naturally you will select a sheltered, rather than 
a wind-swept, spot for your ice-hill; but even if the surface 
become dry, the inner strata always seem to keep moist and 
well packed, perhaps owing to the gradual melting of the ice, 
But it is so gradual as to be almost imperceptible, and assuredly 
is not enough to make the construction of an ice-house worth 
the while, even if a certain melting did not take place under the 
latter conditions too. Naturally you will look at your ice-heap 
now and again in the summer, to see that it has a reasonable 
depth of sawdust all over it, and to renew the coating in places 
now and again; but this does not approach the trouble and 
expense of an ice-house. HIPPIAS. 


OUR PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATION. 


ADY TEYNHAM, whose portrait appears on the 

| frontispiece, is wife of the eighteenth Baron of that name, 
and daughter of Colonel, Henry Green Wilkinson, Scots 
Guards, of Pannington Hall, Ipswich. She married Lord 
Teynham in June, 1895, and has one son, born in May, 1896. 
The family of Teynham is a very old one, an ancestor having 
been a great benefactor to the Priory of St. Martin’s, Dover, in 
the reign of Henry III. In those days, and until the end of the 
eighteenth century, the family name was Roper, but the fourteenth 
Baron assumed the additional surname and arms of Curzon, by 
royal licence, upon inheriting the estate of Waterperry, County 
Oxford, ; ; Lhe 
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ON THE GREEN. 

“ ‘HE character of the golfing in the St. Andrews medal week was interesting 
enough. Some wonderfully fine matches were played, some very good 
scores recorded. The entry for the medal was a large one, numbering about 

130. The weather maintained the normal standard of the St. Andrews medal 

weather, being wet and chilly. It only failed in one particular—it forgot to blow. 

This is an omission that is rare. For the rest of the week, however, the climate was 

genial as if we had not been on the East Coast of Fife. The result of the 

medal play was only another illustration of the wonderful faculty that the older 
school of golfers have of keeping their place, in spite of the competition of the 
younger generation. Mr. Mure Ferguson won, as he has often won before-— 
indeed, his best performances have been for the St. Andrews medal. The 
greens were heavy and wet, and Mr. Ferguson is always at his best under these 
conditions. For the heavy wet greens are true, and if only a man can have the 
courage to take his fate in his hand and go boldly for the hole, he need not be 
afraid either of far over-running or of running off the line; and Mr. Ferguson has 
never failed of courage. It was a good performance that he did, geing out in 
the afternoon, after a score of 81 had been put in in the morning, and gallantly 
defeating this score by a single stroke. It is a good test of nerve to play well 
against a good score already recorded. But that 81, of Mr. Freddy Tait’s— 
in what singular fashion it was compiled! And what possibilities there weve 
about it! And what a disappointment at the end! For he was out in 36-—by 

** perfect ” play, as the critics admit, and * perfect” is a big word in the mouth 

of a critical St. Andrews gallery. The gallery was big, too, as well as critical, 

for Mr. Tait was playing with Mr. Balfour-Melville, and these two had tied 
twice for the spring medal of the club, and it was only on the third time of 
playing-—only the other day—that skill and fortune decided things in Mr, Balfour- 

Melville’s favour. So it is no wonder that the crowd went out with them. 

Mr. Balfour-Melville was ‘‘ off”; but Mr. Tait went on with his ‘ perfect ” 
game until, with three holes to play, he had scored 63 strokes. These three, 
with steadily ‘ perfect,” but with no extraordinary play—only keeping up the 
standard—he should have holed in four, five, four, which would have made 
his total 76, and would have cracked the record for the St. Andrews medal com 
petition, But instead—there is so often a ‘‘ but ”—he took six, then again six, 
and even finally six—three sixes for the last three holes—and totalled 81. It 
was exasperaling, it was disappointing, but it was eminently ‘‘ golf.” It is just 
a specimen of the stuff that golf is so often, so much too often, made of ; but, 
truth to say, it is not so often that Mr. Tait’s golf is made of that sort of stuff. 
Generally he is a strong finisher. However, when all was said, he had done 
well enough. He won the second medal, and he won the ‘‘ George Glennie ” 
medal for the two best scores, in the aggregate, at spring and autumn meetings. 
Mr. Low, winner of the Victoria Vase, was next to Mr. Tait, at 83. At 84 
came Mr. Laidlay, who played in company with Mr. Mure Ferguson, and at 85 
there were three that came in equal—Mr. Edward Blackwell, Major Kinloch, 
and Mr. H. de Zoete, the Cambridge bowler, making, we believe, his first 
appearance—and a very reputable one—in the running for the St. Andrews 
medal, The winning scores this year were better than those that took last year’s 
medals, when Mr. Balfour-Melville gained the first with 82, and Mr. Laidlay 
the second at a stroke more. The day, in fact, was not a bad one for scoring, 
as, indeed, is evidenced by the wonderful score that Mr. Tait holed fifteen holes 
in, though it was disagreeable enough from the spectators’ point of view. But 
there was scarcely any wind, and the putting was easy. All this said, however, 
Mr. Ferguson’s winning score of 80 was a sterling good one. 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


N Mr. George Bartram’s ‘‘ The People of Clopton” (Fisher Unwin) the 

| reader will find a note of freshness, not only of air but also of subject, 
Which ought to be grateful to him, This tale of the Midlands, thirty or 

forty years ago, is told in dialect, the narrator being one who holds himself out 
as a person who, in youth, was a simple member of the rustic society he describes 
so well. Apart from rustic loves, which sometimes become a little tiresome, 
and many fights, the chief interest of the book centres itself round two most 
admirable poachers and their apt pupil, the teller of the story. When I write 
admirable there is no reference to moral excellence or to beauty of form. The 
meaning is, that printed page has rarely given us character portraits of two such 
manly and amusing rascals as Jack Fowsey and Exeter Dick, who are, indeed, 
rogues to the backbone, but still succeed in carrying our sympathy with then in 
spite of ourselves. Jack Fowsey is the Prince of Poachers, versed in every 
artifice for the destruction of game and the deceiving of keepers. All his life 
he has poached, for sheer love of sport, and has the greatest contempt 
for the clumsy poacher who is caught. Thus, on hearing in the tap-room of the 
slaughter of game after the French Revolution, he observes, ‘‘ Well, an’ that 
were a pig’s trick, and stopped all sport for ever after” ; and again, ‘* I dunno 
exackly as I’d keer to kill game if the law warn’t agen it. It’s that as maakes 
porchin’ fun. I know roight well that the hoffer ould Dick Wroight used to be 
arter me, the clusser I worked the covers—till at laast I foond oot he were 
afraid to tak’ me even if he had a chaance, and that seeamed to spoil things.” 
Fowsey is the Odysseus of the gang, full of many devices, and crammed to the 
lips with yarns of keepers foiled. Exeter Dick is a fighting man by day, but for 
night poaching his motto is, ‘‘ better run a moile than foight a minnit at this 
gaame.” As I have said already, there is plenty of incidental love-making in the 
book, which, indeed, ends with a daring exploit of a woman under its influence. 
Moreover, Exeter Dick’s reflections on women are amusing, if severe, ‘ Allers 
‘ee kape this in moind, laad ; they haates the soight of a well-togged woman, 
an’ they looves the soight of a well-togged man.” Our Dick, too, is capable of 
perceiving the infinite pathos of the feminine love that survives ill-treatment. 
**Lucy Probert! Now doan’t that prove iny very words? O’ coorse she hankers 
arter Dick, and whoy? ’Cos he be the on’y man as ever did wrong to she—an’ 
‘cos he meant it vrom beginnin’—a’’cos he roon away an’ left she to. kape the 
little un, . Bt she’s sick o’ the soight o’ Perkins, ’cos he’s a well- 
manin’ fule.” One might go on for hours quoting the good things said 
by these excellently-drawn rustics ; but they are all in the book, and easily to 
be disinterred save by those unhappy folks who cannot tolerate dialect stories. 
They are to be pitied, for they must miss great entertainment, and they must 
lose the pleasure which comes of reading the stirring story of the night affray, 
and of listening to Exeter Dick’s yarns while he and the pupil are in hiding 
afterwards. Altogether Mr. Bartram deserves hearty thanks for a lively and 
truthful and sympathetic sketch of the poacher’s life ; moreover, his poacher songs 
are quite excellent. The Ballad of Johnny Ellicott, I think, would go to the tune 
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of Lillibullero, which has served for another poaching ditty. It is difficult to 
re.ist the temptation to quote a stanza :— 

** One noight as Johnny Ellicott was taakin’ of his food, 

He heerd his comrades woind a call from Upper Norton Wood— 

“Go bring,’ says he, ‘my marsk of craape, my woires an’ nets alsoe, 

For a feealin’ has coom over me that a porchin’ I must go.’” 
Of such songs old Jack Fowsey was wont to say: ‘‘Ginme a log on the 
foire, an’ a song noo and then, a drop 0’ booze, a poipe o’ terbacco, and a lot 0’ 
chaps as knows what’s what a-sittin’ roond, so’s we can talk aboot porchin’, or 
foightin’, or wrastlin’, and I wouldn’t call the Queen my ooncle.” Does this 
sound shocking to the humanitarian and refined mind? My dear madam (to steal 
a favourite phrase of Mr. Thackeray’s), there is an immense amount of human 
nature in it; and human nature is what we want in fiction. 

Kew more interesting announcements have been made than that of the 
impending birth of Z/eratwre, an independent critical journal to be issue: from 
the 7/mes office, under the control of Mr. H. D. Traill. But a short time has 
elapsed since sincere admiration for Mr. Traill’s judgment and style has been 
expressed in this column; and a word may be added now with respect to his 
fine sense of humour. | He fears that the new generation cannot laugh, but 
hopes that ‘‘even the most respected and intellectual among them ”’ may be 
glad to smile now and again. He was the lieutenint of Mr. Frederick Green- 
wood, the prince of leader-writers, in the palmy days of the St. James’s Gasel/e, 
and has had great and successful experience in journalism and in literature. 
The adventure, notwithstanding the stately manner of its introduction, is of a 
bold character, for the establishment of a new literary weekly is no easy matter, 
as numerous proprietors and editors have discovered to their cost ; but the 
moment is favourable, for the publishing fever is beginning to run a new course, 
and the veteran editor of the Sfecta/or has passed away, and the Na/ional Observer 
has recently bitten the dust. I note, with pleasure, tne enrolment of Mr. Owen 
Seaman among Mr. Punch’s young men, He is th: most pungent political 
versifier of our day. I look forward with an anticipation of keen pleasure to 
reading Mr. Bret Harte’s ‘* Three Partners ” (Chatto and Windus), and that all 
the more eagerly since I see that I shall there meet four old acquaintances in 
jack Hamlin, Stacy, Demorest, and Barker. 

The readers of ‘‘ The Great Barrier Reef of Australia ” were many, for each 
new man or woman who happened upon that richly-adorned volume passed on 
to his or her friends the information that its author, Mr. W. Saville-Kent, was a 
man who not only knew his subject to perfection, but also possessed in no 
common measure the power of interesting the reader and carrying him on with 
him. Darwin had the same power, but it isa mere truism to say that it is 
lamentably rare among men of science. To all who made acquaintance with 
Mr. Saville-Kent’s earlier book, it will be a piece of welcome news that Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall have produced a splendid royal ‘quarto volume, by the same 
distinguished author and naturalist, entitled ‘‘ The Naturalist in Australia.” Nor 
will they be deterred by the fact that the price is three guineas, for it is 
unavoidable that books ‘* got up” as Mr. Saville-Kent’s are should be costly. 
You cannot have for a mean price letterpress of this excellent quality, fifty full- 
-page collotypes—fer our author is a master of the photographer’s art—coloured 
plates, of which many are by Kentimans, and like luxuries. For such you must 
pay on a worthy scale. But the edition is of 500 copies only, and that is the 
worst of news. In truth, there is not in the whole domain of natural history 
any field of such weird fascination as that which is afforded by the Austral‘an 
continent with its extraordinary survivals and its distinct and characteristic 
developments of animal form, and Mr. Saville-Kent, whose official experience of 
the subject, followed upon a course of scientific training in the Natural History 
Department of the British Museum, is the very man to guide us through that 
field. Vor the illustrations it may be said, in no conventional sense, that they 
leave nothing to be desired, and that they are beautiful and interesting. The 
letterpress consists of the notes of a keen and patient observer, who has not 
hesitated to vary his pages with gossip and reminiscences, and anecdotes which 
are instinct, as indeed are many of the photographs, with a keen sense of 
humour. Taken for all in all, this is a valuable addition to the literature of 
Natural History, which will, no doubt, become more accessible to the public in 
a less superfine form some day. 

Mr. Gilbert Parker earned his reputation for polished workmanship in 
literature long ago, and ‘‘ The Pomp of the Lavilettes” (Methuen) will enhance 
that reputation. But short as the book is—some 220 odd pages only—it will 
do more than this, for, in my opinion, it establishes Mr. Parker’s position as a 
real story-teller and creator of living puppets upon a firm foundation. — It is 
quite slight, this story with the late Canadian Rebellion for background, but it 
has the inestimable virtue of life. The principal actor in it, the Hon, Tom 
Ferrol, has almost every vice, but one cannot help liking him. Cursed by 
‘*a certain incapacity to see the difference between radical right and radical 
wrong”; appealing to our sympathies as a man in the last stages of consumption ; 
gay, irresponsible, unscrupulous, he passes across the little stage as a charming 
swin'Her and a fascinating deceiver of women. He works infinite mischief, bat 
one forgives him for his redeeming virtues, which may be summed up as intense 
loyalty to his sister, real love to the fiery French Canadian maiden Christine 
Lavilette, and great physical courage. It is irrational, I am told by many puny 
persons, to admire brute courage, but healihy men cannot help so admiring, and 
I, for my part, felt the blood running a trifle faster and a tightening of the 
muscles of the right arm when I read of the invalid who hauled down the 
tricolor single-handed in face of a mob of French Canadians ; who gave his life 
to save his young wife’s brother by bold artifice. In a word, this book (with the 
exception of the fight between Ferrol and the bear, which is an incident of 
unnecessary beastliness) is well put together and of enthralling interest, in spite 
of the fact that the hero could say of himself, to himself, ‘* [ always knew what 
was right and liked it, I always did what was wrong and liked it—nearly 
always. . . . I suppose if I were to write down all the decent things 
I’ve thought in my life, and put them beside the indecent things I’ve done, 
nobody would believe the same man was responsible for them.” A fascinating 
scamp has never been described wi.h greater power or sympathy. 


Books to order from the library :— 


‘© A Dozen Ways of Love” L. Dougall. (A. and C. Black.) 
** At the Cross Roads.” F, F. Montrésor. (Hutchinson. ) 
‘The Massacre in Benin.” Captain Boisragon. (Methuen.) 
‘* Lawrence Clavering.” A. E. W. Mason. (A. D. Innes.) 
«* Setected Poems.” George Meredith. (Constable.) 
' and Travel in India and Central America,” A. G, Bagot, 
(Chapman.) 
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N our last notes upon Mr. Wilson’s garden published in 
Country Lire, we promised to write further of the 
Water-Lilies (Nymphzas), which surface the water with 

colour during summer days. An illustration is given of a colony 
of them, and it is a picture of the kind we should like to see on 
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every lake and broad water. ‘he Water-Lilies ask only for a 
lake or large pond to spread over, and the rich additions of 
recent years to the family have created an interest in water 
flowers in general, an interest one would scarcely have thought 
possible a few years ago. We hope that the hybridist will not 
relax his efforts to acquire new forms to beautify English 
gardens. 

Mr. Wilson, at the time of our visit, had four of the most 
vigorous hybrids in flower—a quartette we advise those who 
wish to grow Nymphzas to commence with. This four com- 
prises N. Marliacea albida, its large flowers—nine inches across 
when fully open to the sun—of glistening white. The writer 
is never tired of watching the big handsome flowers rising from 
the water’s surface. A large group is burdened through the 
summer months with a wealth of flowers. As beautiful as this 
in delicacy of tone is N. M. chromatella, the flowers as large as 
those of albida and soft primrose, through which the sun’s 
rays seem to shine. Placed side by side, these hybrids increase 
in charm from the subtle contrast of two soft colours. N. M. 
carnea, flesh-pink, and N. M. rosea, rich rose, complete the 
selection. Many hybrids and species flourish at Wisley, but a 
mere list of names is wearisome to read. We hope sufficient 
has been written of this glorious family to promote a 
stronger love for water flowers in general, and Nymphezas in 
particular. 

If this Birch-fringed garden sheltered no other flower than 
the Lily, it would be worth describing in Country Lire. The 
beautiful family reveals itself in artless groups, the flowers 
gaining in beauty from the way they are associated with shrubs, 
out of which the spikes spring. As we have more than once 
pointed out in Country Lire, the true way to use the Lily is 
amongst shrubs. The Lily stems receive support and the 
flowers gain in beauty of colouring by this association. It 
would require a small volume to enter into details about the 


Lilies here. 


Nestling amongst the shrubs is the dainty Lilium 


_Krameri, a wilful Lily, but worth coaxing into growth for the 


sake of flowers more delicate than the costliest porcelain, and 
as tender as a pink shell in colouring. When looking at the 
colony of it at Wisley, I was reminded of Alfred Parson’s 
description of the plant in his “* Notes in Japan.” He writes :— 
‘‘A little damp gully just behind the bamboo grove was full of 
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deutzia bushes in blossom, and under them grew a clump of 
pale pink Lilies (Lilium Krameri), which seemed to me the 
loveliest flowers I had ever seen. The priest at Tennenji was 
so anxious to have some of my work that I made a drawing of 
these for him; it hangs among the temple treasures, and 
may bea surprise to some wandering foreigner, who will 
little expect to find any European traces in such an out-of- 
the-way spot.” 

The tall swamp Lily (L. superbum) sways its crimson flowers 
in the wind, and a cloud of red comes from the Tiger Lilies, which 
follow the familiar L. auratum, L. canadense, anda host of others. 
L. longiflorum, the white-tubed Lily, is very handsome, so also 
that fine variety named Wilsoni, after Mr. Wilson, who has 
done much to bring this great family into popularity. Heather- 
bank and Wisley are the home of many Lilies, rare and otherwise. 
They are grown naturally, as far as possible, and each one 
displays its characteristic beauty. Mr. Wilson has received 
more than twenty first-class awards from the Royal Horticultural 
Society for his Lilies. When visiting Wisley on one occasion 
this noble family was in full flower, and it is in such a garden as 
this, sheltered by surrounding woodland, yet in no way over- 
shadowed, that the growth attains strength and the flowers size 
and colour. 

L. giganteum is the giant of the Lily family, and, 
unfortunately, scarcely comfortable in many gardens, but we 
have seen splendid groups here. Its strong stems attain to 
a height of nearly ten feet, the last eighteen inches or two feet 
crowded with the long tube-shaped flowers, sweet-smelling, and 
ivory-white flushed with purple inside. This species will only 
thrive in a sheltered position, and is not a kind for an exposed 
mixed border, moisture and a deep, rich, light soil alone sus- 
taining the luxuriant ample leafage. Hence, in this garden of 
flowers it is amidst almost natural surroundings. Another Lily 
kappy here is L. Browni, whose big open flowers are easily 
xnown by the markings of brownish purple on the outer surface 
of the robust segments. Where ordinary attention can be 
given, it rewards the grower with an abundance of its big ivory- 
brown-tinted flowers. Fresh and distinct colours come from the 
autumn Lilium lancifolium, or L. speciosum, as it is also called, 
pure white in the variety Kraetzeri and album novum, and rich 
rose spotted in roseum, each variety blooming abundantly, and 
continuing long in beauty. The writer knows few Lilies so 





RUSTIC BRIDGE: WITH WATER.LILIES BENEATH. 


vigorous, free, and delightful in every way as this lancifolium 
group, which bring colour to the garden when the Starworts 
(Asters) are studded with a hundred cool-tinted flowers. The 
Tiger Lilies are utterly unlike this fair species, with its lovely 
varieties. L. tigrinum, as the Tiger Lily is botanically 
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christened, pours out its fiery shades, which light up te garden, 
ut softened by the foliage that should be near them. Splendens 
is the most handsome of this group, and the double form the 
most ugly. 

Of all the Lilies, perhaps the tall swamp Lily (L. superbum) 
is as glorious as any, the subsoil of Oakwood agreeing 
thoroughly well with the plant. It grows with great vigour, 
and gives no trouble. Mr. Wiison has found that the long tubed 
Lily (L. longiflorum) is so often cut by spring frosts that he now 
usually grows it in pots. Several forms of it, however, have 
been lately planted in a sheltered warm wood at the cottage 
earden near here, and from the way other rather tender plants 
thrive it is likely to succeed. We must not forget to record a 
way Mr. Wilson has of growing Lilies near shrubs, and by the 
side of diives with shrubby things in the background. Such 
borders are naturally filled with roots, and healthy growth of 
bulbous flowers is impossible. The difficulty is overcome by 
with the bottoms out when planting near shrubs 


sinking casks 
casks are filled with suitable soil, and roots 


and trees. ‘Lhe 
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Rhododendrons, the pride of Surrey, love this woodland garden. 
They were introduced as a shelter for the Lilies, but grew so 
well that some of the newer and finer varieties were purchased. 
They seed very freely, and once an acre was planted with 
seedlings which were crowding their parents. The big panicles 
of Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora may be seen weighing 
down the plant with their heavy burden in early autumn, 
and Viburnum plicatum (the Chinese Guelder Rose) is a picture 
of flowers in early summer, when the deep green leaves are 
almost hidden beneath the bountiful display. _Bamboos of many 
kinds bend their willowy stems to the wind, and give pleasant 
sounds as of running water. We shall see more of these graceful 
grasses in gardens in the future as their hardy nature asserts 
itself. The Bamboos will live out evén severe winters, and 
although March winds brown the leaves, new stems quickly 
arise with the warmth of spring. All who know anything of 
Bamboos are acquainted with the species Metake, so long a 
familiar feature in many gardens of these isles, but there is a 
glorious army of other kinds which we now know will brave even 
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from neighlouing things are unable to penetrate. There are 
several casks at the entrance to Heatherbank, in which, not- 
withstanding the destructive late May frost, both varieties of 
L. auratum and L. speciosum flowered well. L. speciosum 
was even finer than the conservatory-grown plants. 

We could write many columns about the Lilies, rare 
and otherwise, but other things invite attention. Amongst 
shrubs, the fragrant Daphne Blagayana is in luxuriant health, a 
plant few gardeners seem to satisfy. It is a miniature gem, a 
few inches only high, the leaves forming a rosette at the tips of 
the straggling shoots. These surround the clusters of white 
flowers, as fragrant as those of the native Mezereon (D. 
Mezereum), which gives a glimmer of purple to the garden in early 
March. ‘This reminds one that the common Daphne—if a flower 
so fragrant and pretty may be thus called—is a shrub for all 
gardens. We have seen many big bushes in homely cottage 
gardens where white Pinks spread into healthy masses, and many 
good hardy plants luxuriate, but seldom in more pretentious 
places, where bold groups would give a distinct effect. 
Andromedas, Kalmias, and other peat-loving shrubs, love the 
Wisley soil and shelter, if we may judge from their rude healt, 
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our uncertain climate. A Bamboo garden is beautiful in aspect 
and interesting from the diversity of leaf and habit shown by the 
many kinds. In the Royal Gardens, Kew, a garden of Bamboos 
has been formed near the Rhododendron glen. Here, screened 
as much as possible from keen winds, a collection is grown to 
show that even in low-lying Kew, a few miles only from 
the centre of London, these graceful grasses of Japan and 
elsewhere are happy. We hope that their growth will become 
general, 

May Mr. Wilson long be spared to follow the peaceful art 
of gardening! This Surrey garden has spread a love for hardy 
flowers far and wide, and taught many lessons in the way to use 
the hundred beautiful things, gifts from other lands, which here, 
amidst the shelter from surrounding woodland, are as happy as in 
their native haunts. To live in the cottage on‘ rising ground 
overlooking the garden and country near, is to enjoy sweet 
communion with much that Nature gives us—flowers, birds, and 
wild woodland. Mr. Wilson welcomes all intent on forming 
beautiful gardens to Wisley, and through the summer months 
spends much time there amongst the treasured plants he loves 
tad grows so well. 
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POINTERS: 


ss Y dear, it -hasls,. it 
rains, it snows—you 
cannot go to-day, 


you cannot go _ to - day.” 
Such was the cheering verse 
which greeted me this morning, 
and, if it was not true to the 
letter, it was accurate enough 
for all practical purposes. No 
prudent man will go out part- 
ridge shooting when the wind is 
blowing great guns, and driving 
volleys of rain and hail 
before it at frequent intervals. 
Boys will do this and more, 
of course; but even they tire 
of the practice, for experience 
teaches them that in wet and 
stormy weather the partridges 
will stuff themselves away in all 
sorts of undiscoverable refuges, 
so that a well-stocked manor 
will seem as if it were bare of 
birds. It isjust sucha day as 
I write. A northerly gale is 
howling in from the sea. The 
very rain, tosay nothing of the 
hail, stings like a birch-rod; 
there is nothing for it save to sit 
by the early and welcome fire, and to talk or to write of shooting 
and of dogs, to recount the exploits of Ponto and of Bang. 
Before me lie eight capital portraits of pointers in many 
attitudes. For their excellence the artist deserves every credit, 
but he, honest gentleman, would be the first to admit that the 
sitters themselves deserve commendation. [In truth, there is 
nothing in life so rigid, still, and statuesque as a pointer when he 
has ‘made his birds.” There is no difficulty in giving credit to 
the story, last related by Mr. Rawdon B. Lee in the Encyclopedia 
of Sport, that when Colonel Thornton, of Thornville Royal, 
commissioned Sidney Gilpin to limn the portraits of Pluto and 
Juno, those two celebrated animals stood at the point for no less 
than an hour and a-half. To pointer and to setter alike that 
motionless rigidity, which would make a human being faint and 
sick in a quarter of an hour, is, as it were, a second nature. | 
myself have failed to see a dog make his point, by reason of 
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Perfect and at School.—_I. 





POINTING AND BACKING. Copyright. 


intervening rocks or bushes, and have found him, more than an 
hour afterwards, pointing as steadily as a finger-post, with his 
game in front of him. A good pointer on his birds is, indeed, a 
living monument of eagerness and patience combined. Think 
for a moment upon the feelings of that staunch dog as he stood, 
in a rigoyv of keenness comparable to rigor mortis itself, with his 
great lips dripping, with his nostrils quivering in the fragrant 
bouquet of the scent which was as the wine of life to him, and 
watched the sportsmen walk on and out of sight, and heard the 
reports of their guns from ever-increasing distances. He never 
broke his point, he resisted the temptation, if temptation it be, 
to attempt to make his own contribution to the bag, he stood 
steady, rocklike, immovable. He made no sound, but doubtless 
thought the more; and it is strange, indeed, if his thoughts did 
not run upon the utter fallacy of the vaunted superiority of man 
over the beast in the matter of intelligence. ‘ Here,” he must 
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have reflected, ‘‘am I, gifted = | 
with a sense of which man is 
utteriy devoid. I was brought 
out to help that poor purblind 
creature to find food for his 
gun; I have done my duty, 
and he has gone away un- 
heeding. Was ever such blind 
stupidity heardof? But, 
noblesse oblige, there is nothing 
for it but to wait, patiently and 
reproachfully, until somebody 
remembers Ponto, and comes 
back to look for me. He shall 
find me at my post.” 

The pictures represent 
perfect pointers at work in the 
open, and the teaching of “ the 
young idea.” Chronologi- 
cally, of course, the training 
and breaking is the earlier 
process, but from the point of 
view of literary convenience it 
is better to treat first of the 
work of the finished and 
completely educated dog. Un- 
derstand the task the perfect 
pointer has to perform, and the 
etiquette of moor and stubble 
to which he must adhere 
strictly. 

Look at Don—it is becoming that the namesof pointers should 
remind one of the proud Spanish blood that runs in their veins 
making his birds uponthe moor. Swiftly, silently, with head carried 
well up, he has ranged it with mathematical precision, and in 
such fashion as to make the best of the wind. Instantly, as if 
stricken by sudden paralysis, he has paused in his gallop, for the 
scent has assaulted his sensitive nostrils. And now, the very 
embodiment of stealthy caution, with outstretched head, with 
body half crouched, and rigid tail, he is drawing upon his birds. 
Nothing, to my mind, is more striking during this process, or 
better illustrated in the picture, than the care with which 
each successive fore-leg is raised and advanced. Look, 
for example, at that left fore-leg. Look, too, at the right 
hind-leg. Don is gliding forward, rather than walking, like 
a serpent. Mark, in the second picture, the eagerness of the 
bitch. She has heard the cry ‘ Toho,” or has seen her kennel 
mate’s point; her caution is, if possible, greater than his. But 
she must by no means pass him, for the honour is his, and she 
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DON MAKING [IS BIRDS. Copyright. 


knows it. In the first picture the “ticked” bitch has found 
the birds ; in the fourth, methinks, it is Don again, who, feeling 
his nostrils quiver, has silently proclaimed that partridges are 
uncommonly close ahead. What is it that these dogs must do? 
Firstly they must range moor or stubble at top pace, and yet 
flush nothing. It is pitiful to see the look of shame on the face 
of a dog who has plunged at full gallop into grouse or partridges 
and put them up to no purpose. To avoid this error, pointers 
must range with their heads well up, so as to secure the scent 
from afar. Next, pointers must so range, in obedience to the 
keeper’s arm—with as little shouting and whistling as may be— 
that, while the whole ground is covered, no part of it is covered 
twice. Also they must down charze with absolutely automatic 
precision, and must drop to hand and whistle. All this, it goes 
without saying, is not instilled into their minds without much 
care and patience—but that is another story, which cannot be 
told in a paragraph. 

Of a pointer, even more than of a horse, it is emphatically 
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true that a good animal is never of a bad colour. You may 
have him all liver, -liver and white, all black, black and 
white, all white, lemon and white. The main point is that he 
should know his business, and perform it, and that he should be 
sternly checked the moment he shows a tendency to slovenly or 
cunning ways. But, for my part, I have a tenderness for him 
even then. It is glorious-to tramp the moor or the stubble 
behind a brace of weil-trained pointers, to walk up to the point, 
and to pick one’s birds as the pack or the covey whirr away 
in all sorts of unexpected directions. But there is also great 
sport to be obtained by a single gun, with the help of an old 
pointer or setter, who would ruin a serious day’s shooting. I 
know such an one, indeed I shot over him yesterday. He is 
so thoroughly spoiled that he does precisely what he pleases. 
No human power will prevent him from beginning by creeping 
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round the hedgerows before he ranges the field; he will track 
a cock pheasant for an amazing distance, he will chase and 
sometimes retrieve a wounded hare, he will drive rabbits out 
of gorse or furze as lustily as any spaniel, he will outrage all 
the etiquette of his race; but you may kill an amazing 
quantity of game over him if you let him have his own way. 
His view is that he knows, better than any man, the game 
of the district and their ways, and he is right. You do not 
take him out shooting—he takes you; and it is a literal fact, 
that, like a certain fabulous pointer in the gunroom story, te 
is a stern critic of shooting, and, if he is not satisfied with 
the performance of your gun, he will trot home relentlessly and 
take away your character; for when the old rascal turns up 
before the man who went out with him everybody knows what 
the quality of the shooting has been. AUCEPS. 
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ways of crossing water. Generations of uncivilised races 
of men must have paddled across rivers and streams in 
rude boats or coracles before the inventive genius arose who 
first constructed a bridge. Poets, painters, and mythologists 
have all alluded to the fordand the ferry. Mahomet taught of the 
bridge Birat—‘‘as long as the earth, and no broader than a 
spider’s thread ’’—over which the souls of the dead must pass to 
reach the unseen world ; but earlier classic mythology described 
a ferry over a river as the path to the Land of Shades; and 
doubtless Homer in his wanderings had come across many a 
human prototype of the surly fabled ferryman Charon, who was 
represented as being so insistent upon his dues, that the 
classic dead were heedfully buried with an obolus—a small 
Greek coin, worth about three-halfpence—under their tongues, 
in order duly to defray the cost of their transit over the Styx. 
“The Ferry’? and ‘The Ford” have been the subjects of 
many a poem and picture. Has not Uhland sung of the ferry- 
boat in which 


A FTER the ford, the ferry is probably the most ancient of 


‘* Invisible to thee 
Spirits twain have crossed with me ” ? 
while the typical country ferry, with its peaceful surroundings, 
its weather-beaten clumsy boat, and its rugged old ferryman, 
has been painted again and again. 
The ford is fast disappearing in civilised localities, even the 





picturesque ancient stepping-stones are seldom seen nowadays; 
but the ferry flourishes yet in many parts of rural England, 
especially in our Eastern Counties. There are many types of 
ferry. The huge steam raft found in many places—notably over 
the Severn at Shrewsbury—is an entire departure from the old- 
world typical ferry, beloved by painter and poet. There is 
nothing to inspire a poet’s ballad, nor to tempt an artist’s pencil, 
in the ugly, if convenient, structure which creaks across the 
stream propelled by a steam-engine or an “endless coil.” One 
could as readily discover poetry and picturesqueness in a rail- 
way locomotive or a torpedo-boat. Even a busy, bustling 
ferry which crosses a harbour or a much-frequented portion of 
a river—like the one at Newhaven—does not represent the typical 
ferry-boat of our imagination. To realise this to the full, we 
must go to East Anglia. There, amid the quiet Broads and the 
sluggish rivers, shall we find many examples of the ferry of days 
of yore. We wander amid the gorse of a common, or alorg the 
green banks of a dyke, until we come upon some rather wider 
stream than the narrow rivulets and ditches, which the natives 
in parts of Norfolk and Suffolk easily cross by means of 
a leaping pole sometimes called “St. Edmund’s staff.” 

All is still around, a stillness almost peculiar to the 
sparsely-populated level fen country; but, as the tourist halts 
on the river’s bank, and gazes across at the cluster of 
red-tiled Dutch-looking houses which represent the village 
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opposite, an old man slowly emerges from a hut on the other 
side, and, with leisurely strokes, commences to pull across the 
stream. - The. most timid adventurer upon the water might 
feel at ease in that solid, substantial ferry-boat, built with the 
idea of accommodating merchandise as well as human freight. 
A cow or a couple of sheep will stand at ease in its capacious 
flooring without greatly incommoding three or four human 
passengers. Three bicycles and their owners, a couple of 
women going to market and carrying huge baskets filled with 
dairy produce, a dead pig in a sack, three children, and the 
fat owner of the dead pig, were once counted as occupants of 
a similar ferry-boat; and yet nobody appeared particularly 
crowded in the spacious craft. But such full cargoes at one 
and the same time occur but seldom in the ordinary day’s 
work of the typical ferryman, although, at fair times and 
holiday seasons, his boat’s capacity for accommodating pas- 
sengers seems illimitable. It would be difficult to sink, and 
yet more difficult to overturn, a genuine East Anglian ferry- 
boat. 

To row it must be a good test of strength, as an oars- 
man accustomed to manipulate a dainty Thames outrigger 
would think; but the sturdy old ferryman handles his heavy 
oars easily enough, despite his weight of sixty odd years. 
Occasionally, when the ferry is situated on the main road 
between a couple of fair-sized villages, the ferryman has assist- 
ance in his work. On one river in Suffolk the local Charon 
is—like Mrs. Malaprop’s Cerberus—represented by ‘“ three 
gentlemen rolled into one,” two of the younger descendants 
of the family taking turns with their father at the labouring 
oar. But the old man is wont to speak rather slightingly of 
“they boys,” and is very reluctant to admit that “age has 
tamed his sinews stark.” 

“Well, you may as well stretch your arms for a bit, then,” 
the old man will remark to one of his sons, when a strong wind 
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or an additionally heavy cargo clearly overtaxes the elder man’s 
powers of rowing the boat alone. Not for worlds, however, 
would Charon admit that he required the younger man’s 
assistance. 

Is there not a story of an old farmer who insisted that, 
at seventy, he was still quite as hale and as active as at thirty, 
and in proof thereof climbed to the top of a half-made haystack, 
defying his sons to throw up the hay as fast as he could stack 
it? As was to be expected, the old man soon lost breath, 
missed his footing on the slippery hay, and slid down to the 
ground. 

“Hurt!” he cried, indignantly, as his sons ran anxiously to 
raise him, ‘‘ why, do you suppose I fell off? You boys was so 
precious slow that I was just coming down to get up some hay 
for myself.” 

A fine specimen of healthy old age, ‘frosty, yet kindly,” 
is this old ferryman, who «an still—-in ordinary circunistances 
—pull across the river with as little apparent effort as he did some 
thirty years ago; and his two stalwart sons, and the little rosy- 
cheeked grandchild who climbs after the old man into the ferry- 
boat, make up a pleasing picture of an English rustic family. 
Queen Elizabeth, who “loved to look upon a man,” might be 
satisfied to gaze upon those tall, sturdy frames, those frank 
blue eyes, those honest, good-humoured, sunburnt faces. Tue 
old Norse rovers, when they settled as peaceable colonists in 
portions of our Eastern Coast, did not injure the “ native 
mettle” by their intermarriages with the original inhabitants 
of the locality ; and it is perhaps to the fact that ‘* Saxon, and 
Norman, and Dane are we”’ that the Anglo-Saxon race owes 
much of its strength and comeliness. The Danish “ by” 
(village), which still concludes the names of many of our Eastern 
sea-ports (as Grimsby an] Whitby), recalls memories of the days 
when the descendants of Odin the Goer were familiar—often too 
familiar—visitants on these shores; just as the recollections of 
the original Saxon or Roman 
founders of many an English 
village linger in the “ hurst” 
or ‘field’ (feld) or ‘‘ chester”’ 
(castra) which still forms part 
of the name of the locality. 
The “making of England” 
can be traced in the very 
names of our towns and 
Villages. 

Many legends have been 
associated with ferries, tales of 
how a ferryman has been called 
forth at night by ghostly voices 
to convey invisible passengers 
across the river, or has been 
warned in a dream to be in 
readiness for some coming 
fugitive or traveller upon an 
errand of life and death. Does 
not that most graceful of 
medieval legends, the legend 
of St. Christopher, represent 
the pigan giant Offerus—who 
afterwards became the ‘ Christ- 
bearer’’—as pursuing the call- 
ing of a ferryman? although, 
in his strength, the giant bore 
pilgrims across the stream upon 
his back without requiring the 
use of a boat. 

The ferry has been remem- 
bered in Christian legend, as in 
iieathen mythology. 
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CYCLING NOTES. 


ee go into some more detail on the subject of choosing a bicycle, touched 
on in previous notes, it is evident that no hard and fast line is to be 
laid down. Very much must depend on the build, weight, and 
muscular power of the rider, with regard to the weight of machine and height 
of gearing. 

Certain points of construction, however, appear universally good, whether 
employed on heavy or light machines. Since the Simpson chain has 
been put to practical test, and been generally discarded, the writer has no 
difficulty in naming the best chain at present on the market. Not that the 
Simpson is to be considered altogether evil. It runs pleasantly—whether with 
greater power or ‘‘ leverage,” according to the contention of its patentee, must 
remain, we fear, a contentious question—but certainly it is rather heavy, and 
certainly it picks up rather much dirt and dust. Its appearance, though this is a 
slighter matter, is not altogether admirable. So of the Simpson the best that 
one can say, on the whole, is that it is not a bad chain, though very possibly no 
better than the common chain, and certainly not so guod as the best. This Lest, 


in the writer’s judgment, is, beyond question, Appleby’s twin-roller chain. Its 
meri!s are various. It is a quick, casily running chain; but the great feature is 
that it never gets dirty. It is marvellous in this latter regard, and a striking 
contrast to the Simpson. The one roller seems to clean the other almost as if 
they had that brush arraigement fastened to them which forms the feature o. 
some gear-cases. But this chain really does not require a gear-case, for 
men’s riding at all events, and with adequate arrangement for keeping 
the skirt clear of it, none is needed for ladies’ riding either. In every 
respect it appears to be admirable, and its merits cannot be advertised too 
widely. 

Saddles we have previously discussed, and without cominz to any so definite 
conclusion as in regard to the chain. For those who do not find the ordinary 
type of saddle uncomfortable, however, that one of Brooke’s saddles that seems to fit 
most kindly should be the thing to use. A comfortable saddle is Longford’s 
‘* wire-wove.” It is pleasant and springy. But for those who are bothered by 
the pressure of the ordinary saddle it is well to try one or other of those kinds 
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that are styled anatomical, selecting such an one as puts no pressure on the 
parts which seem especially troubled by the pressure—they are made in many 
kinds and shapes—or if the grievous pressure is specially felt on those points 
which are the essential support of the rider in a sitting posture, let him or her 
make trial of one of those pneumatic kinds that give specially soft support to 
those points. 

The most important detail with regard to the pedals is that they should be 
of the right size, and, above all, that they should not be too small. Some pedals 
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are so small that the normally constructed foot cannot rest on them with comfort 
anything but a few toes. The American makers are special offenders in this regard, 
partly, perhaps, out of compliment to the feet of their compatriots, which certainly 
are beautifully small in many cases, and also with a view to the lightening of the 
machine—a notion that they push to an evil extreme, with the result that their 
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machines are by no means so long lived as the best @f our own makers’. Between 
rat-trap and rubber-cased pedals the rider must make his or her individual 
choice, which will necessarily be directed by the use to which it is proposed to 
put the cycle. 

For ladies generally, and for the town-dwellers of the other sex the 
rubber pedals are certainly the better. They are the more comfortable for riding 
with an ordinary boot or a cycling shoe, and the rat-traps have a way of taking 
bites out of the thin sole that makes them most expensive. But for a man who 
is a countryman, or even for a woman addicted to sport of such kind as requires 
the wearing of nailed boots, the rat-trap pedals are certainly to be commended, 
for the nails play as grievous havoc with the rubber casing as the teeth of the 
rat-trap with a delicate sole. In this point, therefore, the individual must make 
a personal selection with a regard to the style of boot that is to be put upon the 
pedal. In some previous notes we took occasion to dwell, with some 
emphasis, on the merit of toe-clips, whether used on the rat-trap pedals or 
the rubber. 

Rather a subtle point that the tyro in cycling matters is apt to overlook, 
and yet one on which a measure of his or her future comfort will depend, is the 
arrangement of the wheel-spokes. These are of three kinds, virtually—the 
tangent, the semi-tangent, and the direct. With the direct, unsupported 
arrangement the wheel is apt to err on the side of being too springy—scarcely 
rigid enough. With the tangent the error is likely to be the other way—the 
spokes then become too stiff; but the semi-tangent, steering a mean course 
between these extremes, seems to combine the merits and avoid the defects of 
both. And it is especially to be commended that the spokes be attached to the 
outside of the hub, an arrangement which must give the hub increased strength. 
In respect of the hub itself, ‘ James,” the Birmingham. makers—we write the 
name thus shortly because the firm call their cycles the ‘* James” cycles, and 
very good machines they are-—have a patented extra large hub, with extra 
large balls, giving increased ease of running. The question of the best 
tyre is a very contentious one indeed, and one to which the answer is invidious. 
There are very many that are on a practical equality. Of course the Dunlop is 
altogether excellent ; the utmost care is paid to all the details of its construction, 
and now the valve arrangements, which at one time were a little defective, seem 
to have been made perfect. But there are other tyres very good also—even the 
Scottish Pneumatic Tyre Company, a fierce opponent of the Dunlop Company, 
nake good tyres, 

For quick, easy running, it is impossible to beat the Palmer—they 
are very smoothly travelling tyres, and on ladies’ machines they are our 
favourites. They, too, like the Dunlop, are made with great care in the details. 
Excellent, too, and cheap, are the Beeston. It is enough to indicate some of 
the best without being dogmatic in the assertion that one is absolutely better 
thanall others. Afterall, indiarubber is not a manufactured article—some portions 
are better than others—the utmost a good firm can do is to choose the best material 
and work it up with the greatest care and skill; but even then all tyres are 
not alike, and there is a measure of luck about the matter. A bad tyre, how- 
ever, from a good firm, is quite the exception, The great majority work and 
wear well, 

It is a good thing to get yourself into the way of testing a cycle in the shop to 
see that it runs properly. Whether you are contemplating an immediate 
purchase or no, such trial is useful to you as enabling you to gauge the worth of 
a cycle when you really do want to buy. So you should practise yourself in setting 
the cycle to work with your foot on the pedal while the machine is held off the 
ground, so as to test its running. In the first place it should run smoothly, 
without noise, and in the second place it should run long. A very good plan is 
to set the pedals going with the hind wheel held off the ground by means of 
your hand supporting the back of the saddle—the front wheel resting on the 
ground the while. If, thus held, it appears to be working without vibration, or 
with little vibration—and you can only become a qualified judge of this by 
constant testing of different machines in the stme way—then your judgment will 
be, so far, favourable, 

These are a few of the details which may be useful to you in choice of a 
cycle. No doubt there are other considerations whose name is ‘‘ legion.” We 
have indicated at present but a few of the chief ones. 


COUNTRY HOMES: Penrayn Caste 


“HE first Lord Penrhyn, who began the work of building 
Penrhyn Castle, and left it to be finished by his successor, 

Mr. Dawkins Pennant, was a man of large schemes, but 

it is hardly too much to say that Penrhyn Castle was, apart 
from the mere consideration of money, the boldest and the 
most successful of the designs of his life. Yet his life’s-work was 
great and valuable. When he came into his huge estate he 
found it in a condition which would appal a modern estate 
agent. The cottages and farmhouses were wretched, the roads 
were very poor, and the famous slate Quarry, in which the sound of 
the hammer and the shears and the thunder of the blast are 
now happily heard again, was a merely trumpery affair, from 
which the slates were actually carried down on the backs of 
packhorses. How he rebuilt almost every farmhouse and 
cottage, and laid down roads and made a cart-road to the 
Quarry first, and then a railway down from the Quarry to his 
own port at Bangor, how, in a word, he made the neighbour- 
hood—all these matters must be placed to the credit of the first 
Lord Penrhyn, who was in very truth a princely benefactor to 
a great district, a man whose schemes, framed upon a com- 
prehensive scale, were accompanied by unvarying and constantly 
increasing success. But from the historical and architectural point 
of view Penrhyn Castle was the most difficult enterprise that he 
ever took in hand. The considerations which presented 
themselves to him and his architect were numerous and 
perplexing, save for the single fact that the question of sites 
never raised itself. The ruinous house and the one castellated 





tower could not be inhabited by a family of position, but that 
they must be replaced, and so far as might be possible 
incorporated in the new building, was plain, for the spot upon 
which they stood had a history. There Rhodri Moelwnog, a 
Prince of Wales in the eighth century, when princes were more 
abundant in Wales than peers are now, had built him an house, 
which Meredydd ap Owen had seen fit in later years torase to 
the ground. There, through the marriage of the heiress Eva to 
one who, if he matched his name, must have been great, the 
Vaughans lived for many generations, the first of them being 
Gruffyd ap Heilyn ap Sir Tudur (there is room for parenthesis 
ina name of this kind, and for the observation that the Tudor 
Sovereigns had their origin at Penmynydd in Anglesey) ap 
Ednyfed Vychan. 

And here, having exhausted three pen loads of ink on a 
single name, let us pause to take breath and to observe that 
these early Cambrian names, which record a whole pedigree, 
must have been used when time was of no consequence, and can 
only have suggested themselves in an age when it was imagined 
that the end of the world might come at any time. Perhaps, 
also, it may not be amiss at this point to mention that quite an 
extraordinary number of great Welsh estates have passed into 
new families through heiresses, not only in ancient times, when 
the males of a family were peculiarly liable to be killed in battle, 
but also in modern days. 

Scenery alone, as we shali see presently, would have settled 
the question of site out of hand if historical associations had not 
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determined it beyond doubt. But, thus much being decided, 
difficulties began at once. The solitary castellated tower, which 
it was clearly desirable to preserve, suggested the idea of a 
castle, and that same idea of a castle was consonant with the 
great influence and wealth, the august position, so to speak, of 
the Penrhyn family, a position which the successive heads of 
that great house have always lived up to in their lives, and 
justified, if the phrase be permissible, by their stately appearance 
and demeanour. But to build a new castle in North Wales— 
that was a bold venture. Within eyeshot of the windows would 
be the venerable ivy-clad ruins of the beautiful castle of 
Beaumaris. Ten miles to the south-west, then as now, 
Carnarvon Castle, crowned by the great eagle tower, raised its 
stately head upon the banks of the Menai Straits, which the 
country folk still call sometimes the 
River Menai. Ten miles away in 
the opposite direction was Conway, 
almost equally fragrant with memories, 
quite comparable to Carnarvon in grace 
and majesty of architecture, for both 
these magnificent relics of the days of 
war and subjection are upon a scale so 
magnificent that their massive details 
are almost forgotten in admiration of 
their delicacy of proportion and of 
outline. To challenge comparison with 
them was almost an act of arrogant 
audacity ; but by dint of princely expen- 
diture, by adopting a severely Norman 
style, by the use of the beautiful Penmon 
limestone, which is sometimes called 
Anglesey marble, andis capable of taking 
a polish as smooth and glistening as that 
of marble itself, the enterprise was a 
triumphant success. A trifle grim and 
forbidding Penrhyn Castle may be, but 
there is no denying that, within and 
without, it is the finest inhabited castle 
in North Wales, and that it is in precise 
harmony with the dominant, but by no 
means domineering, position of a family 
which is the House Bountiful of a 
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render prosperous. Our illustrations give a vivid and faithful 
impression of the outline of the castle from several points of 
view, and when one passes under that stone archway, through 
the doo:, and under the long vaulted passage into the hall and 
the great rooms, the impression of baronial magnificence is 
strengthened. About Penrhyn Castle, outside and inside, there 
is nothing that is tawdry or trivial, nothing that is not on the 
grand scale. But a word must be given to the scenery 
surrounding it, which is of unusual beauty and_ variety. 
The park, which is seven miles in circumference, is undulating 
and well timbered. The River Ogwen, somet mes clear and 
glittering, sometimes a rushing and tawny flood, winds through 
the park. From tower and window one may see on the one 
hand the wide mouth of the Menai and the open sea of St. 
George’s Channel, the massive outline of Puffin Island and the 
abrupt coastline of Anglesey; on the other hand rises the huge 
serrated outline of the Eryri range. Through the model village 
of Llandegai one may go through Lord Penrhyn’s property 
almost all the way to the world-renowned Quarry. But to 
reach that purple amphitheatre, with its huge terraced galleries, 
one must pass through Bethesda, which is by no means a model 
village. Indeed, it is characterised by the ugliest houses, and 
dotted with the most multitudinous public-houses to be. found 
within an equal area in the whole of the United Kingdom. 
Kingsley’s ‘“‘ mile of human pigstye” is an expression that fits it 
admirably. But beyond it, where the torrent Ogwen flows 
into a broad and gleaming pool, in which the salmon love to 
congregate, is the beautiful summerhouse of Ogwen bank. 

Then comes the Quarry. At first sight the English visitor 
is displeased by it. But there is, when lights are favourable, a 
richness in its purples and greens which pleases the eye, and 
those who have grown to manhood near it have becn known te 
call it beautiful. That perhaps is going far, for the rubbish 
heaps are an undeniable disfigurement, and it is to be deplored 
that schemes for utilising, and therefore removing, them have 
hitherto proved abortive. Still, even in them, the ferns, parsley, 
and lastrea and bracken flourish abundantly, and the Quarry is 
so full of substantial meaning that one forgets to consider it as a 
piece of landscape. Here generation after generation of highly- 
skilled men have eaten out the heart of a mountain. Upon their 
earnings thousands upon thousands of families have been 
nurtured, and, after all has been said against it, it is beautifully 
clean. Other’houses has Lord Penrhyn, at Glan Conway and in 
England, and he has a favourite residence at Banchory, and a 
magnificent mansion in London; but it is with the stately castle 
by the banks ‘of the Menai, and with the huge Quarry which has 
turned the convex outline of Bronllwyd Mountain into a 
stupendous concave abyss, that the name of Penrhyn is 
indissolubly connected. 
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NEW HOMES IN 


HILE the class who buy or build large country houses 
still increases, there is a great and growing demand 
for small houses in accessible rural districts, to which 

the owners can run down from town and business for a few days 
or weeks, and live sans fagon when it suits them. They desire to 
avoid the cares of a large country house and the publicity of an 


OLD HOUSES. 


hotel, and the compromise arrived at is to build so-called 
cottages, which can be managed by at most a couple of indoor 
servants. This answers capitally, and their manageable and 
miniature country houses are now covering the ‘“ pine and heather 
district,” for there are fashions in sites and surroundings as well 
as in the shapes and designs of houses. ‘Lo take a single 
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example. On the South-Western Line this region of well-to-do 
cottages and cottage-like houses, mixed with others of greater 
pretensions, now runs from the heaths of Brookwood, past 
Aldershot, right over the Hindhead, and down to Liphook. 
They are even invading the Essex hills and the clays of the 
Weald of Kent and Sussex. 

As there can be no doubt of the genuine character of the 
present demand for this kind of house, or that it has for its basis 
a real love of the country, we offer here some suggestions for its 
satisfaction on lines somewhat less conventional, and perhaps 
more interesting, than given in the architect’s choice—a good and 
variec one, we admit—for the construction of such cottage 
residences. Our illustrations show a very beautiful and 
interesting type of house commonly built in the late Tudor 
period, which, in nearly all cases, are now fallen into decay 
because they are no longer needed for the purpose for which they 
were built, though in design they were exactly suited for the 
class of occupier previously referred to. A general glance at our 
illustrations will show that their beauty speaks for itself, through 
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the mask of dilapidation, But their practical design, resulting 
in economy, space, and commodiousness, and in some cases a 
compactness which falls little short of genius in structure, needs 
some explanation. So does their origin and purpose, which is 
peculiar, and bound up with a phase of rural life which has 
entirely passed away. 

These old houses are not cottages in the modern sense of the 
word at all. It may be taken as generally true that in country 
places houses represent not the social conditions of to-day, 
but those of one generation back. Thus the houses in an 
ordinary village are not built to suit the transition period which the 
country-side is now passing through, but the conditions of forty 
years ago. Then there were practically only three classes of 
houses—the landlord’s hall; the farmhouses, occupied by tenant 
farmers ; and cottages, occupied by the farm labourers. These 
houses were graded strictly according to income. The Squire’s 
house had the widest range of size. It might represent any 
income from £10,000 to £700 per annum. The tenant farmers’ 
houses varied less, but the general desire was to keep 
down the size to the smallest limits consistent with substantial 
comfort. The landlord saved his capital, and the farmer saved 
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weekly expenditure in this way. The cottage had little or no 
variation in size. Its occupant, always a farm hand, never had 
more than a pound a week to spend, and usually much less. Sothe 
cottage proper took shape as two rooms on the ground floor, one 
very small, a sitting-room, and one large and airy, which is the 
kitchen and dining-room combined. This is nearly always a 
good room; the maximum of height is secured by the open 
ceiling, with no plaster between the beams. The household fire 
warms it thoroughly, and as all the unpleasant part of the 
preparation of food and washing up is done in an annex, usually 
known as the “ backhouse,” which serves as a scullery, the 
arrangement is not a bad one for poor people. Above are two, 
or sometimes three, bedrooms, and though there is an inter- 
mediate size of house used by wheelwrights, smiths, and other 
country tradesmen, this total of accommodation represents the 
average labourer’s cottage of rural England. 

The ancient houses shown in our illustrations belong to 
none of the three standard classes of rural home. They would be 
dertem cottages now for want of a better title, but they are far 





COTTAGE WiTH CENTRAL LONG CHAMBEK 


too well built, decorative, and spacious ever to have been 
inhabited by labourers earning a weekly wage. For curiosity, 
we may compare with them the roomy but far less artistic 
and compact house so well known as ‘‘Anne Hathaway’s 
Cottage,” near Stratford-on-Avon, which was the birthplace of 
Shakespeare’s. wife. These are no more cottages in the 
modern sense than Anne Hathaway’s house, and, like the latter, 
they are now divided into two or more tenements for their 
present humble occupiers. 

The story of this type of house is believed to be identical in 
most cases. They were originally farmhouses, built to suit a 
particular social institution which prevailed for some two 
centuries and a-half. It was the custom for the tenant of a farm 
to find house-room, board, and lodging for his labourers under his 
own roof. The farms were not usually of large area, or this 
arrangement might not have been possible. But onthe modest- 
sized farms of the late Tudor and Stuart period, and in some 
parts of England until as late as the present century, some half 
dozen men and boys, some of the former even after marriage, and 
two or three girls lived in the farmer’s house, and ate their meals 
at his table. The nature of the food was specificd in ycarly 
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hirings, as well as the duties 
to be performed, and where 
the farmer and his wife were 
thrifty and good-natured this 
curious arrangement often 
lasted for very many years 
between master and man, 
mistress and maid. No one 
was particular as to sleeping 
quarters. The men were 
crowded in their joint bedrooms, 
but there was plenty of fresh 
air coming through the chinks, 
and plenty more out of doors, 
where most of their time 
was spent. But it is the 
structural results of this sys- 
tem, rather than its social 
relations, with which we are 
now concerned, 

Instead of a very small 
house, not much larger than 
a cottage, the small farm 
carried such dwellings as are 
shown in our illustrations. The 
common feature in them was 
that they always possessed one 
large room, of exceptional size 
in proportion to the house, in 
which this “compound family” 
had their meals. There was 
a separate kitchen, a good 
staircase, and sometimes a 
third storey for the farm lads 
to sleep in. The bedrooms on 
the second storey were usually 
designed for more than one 
occupant, and so exceeded the scanty dimensions of the ordinary 
cottage sleeping chamber. ‘The decline of these houses, leading to 
the discreditable and extreme dilapidation in which many of them 
are now seen, was the result of the cessation of the system to 
suit which they were built. The labourers elected to live in 
separate tenements. The surplus room in these houses was then 
far too ample for the small tenant farmer class, who were the 
principal, but only the partial, occupiers, for the farm hands who 
lived with them contributed their share to keep them up by 
accepting a much lower wage. The large farmers did not want 
them, for they had their own houses, or else lived in one of these 
houses, and divided the others on the consolidated farm into 
labourers’ houses. This being the history of the decline aad fall 
‘of these once charming old houses, the time has now come when 
they might be either restored, or used as models for cottages for 
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THREE-STORIED ELIZABETHAN COTTAGE. Ashford. 


the wealthier classes, with such additions as modern domestic 
architects may suggest. 

Their special feature is one which makes small houses, 
but is very seldom found inthem. This is the one large room, 
whose original purpose has been sketched. Anyone who 
will undertake the cost of repairing one will find himself the 
possessor of one really handsome room, in addition to a good 
deal of accommodation in a small space elsewhere. Sometimes 
this room, representing in the cottage the big hall, common to 
all houses of the Middle Ages, is not only spacious, but very 
effectively designed. This room was sometimes termed the 
‘‘long chamber.’ In our first illustration of a CoTTaGE WITH 
CENTRAL LonG CHAMBER it is lighted by a beautiful wood- 
mullioned window, which originally exten led across each of the 
plastered spaces on either side. The top light may still be seen 
left in one of these. This 
dining hall ran through the 
whole depth of the house, and 
had a fireplace on one side, in 
thecentre, of which the chimney 
appears above the roof. Above 
it rana similar ‘‘ long chamber,” 
which would now make a 
charming best bedroom. This 
also has a large, highly-orna- 
mented gabled window. ‘This 
and the other bedrooms find 
plenty of head-room in the 
high-pitched roof. The fine 
wooden arched door on the 
left leads into a passage, and 

; to a small storeroom and the 
ul © staircase. The room at the 
opposite end of the cottage is 
a kitchen, with a large fire- 
place, a brick oven, and a 
scullery at the back. The pro- 
portions of the whole building 
are smaller than might appear 
from the massive character of 
the ornamental timber. The 
door is 64ft. high, and measure- 
ment with a pair of compasses 
will give the other dimensions 
in proportion. 

The THREE-STORIED 
ELIzABETHAN COTTAGE is at 
least a century later in date. 
It is designed for the same 
‘happy family’ arrangement 
as the first, but has three 
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of timber and plaster, except 
the good brick chimneys. Its 
** long chamber ” is at the end, 
and it has the same arrange- 
ment of a corresponding 
sleeping-room above. It is 
now divided into two labourers’ 
cottages. The small, but highly- 
decorative ancient wayside 
house which stands Four- 
SQUARE TO ALL THE WINDS 
THAT Brow, is a model of 
compactness and beauty in 
small compass. It might serve 
as a model for a small modern 
country residence to-day, 
except that the roof space 
would now be made _ better 
use of. The six chimney flues 
gather in the centre, warm 
the whole house, and make a 
central ornament on the roof. 
The deeply moulded oak beams 
supporting the projecting 
second storey, and the ex- 
quisitely carved barge-boards 
and brackets of the now sight- 
less windows, show that its 
first object was not mere 
utility. 

Our fourth 
A RestTorepD 
so large as 
whose sad 


shows 
CoTTaGE, not 
any of those 
decay is shown, 
but converted by care and 
taste into a charming little country residence. The picture 
points its own conclusion. These beautiful and inexpensive old 
homes may now be bought for very little money, and maintained 
at a very moderate cost. Their effective restoration would in 


SHOW IN 


EW country shows have so good a record as the one held 

4 for the past forty years in Blenheim Park, the famous 
seat of the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough in Oxford- 

shire. The Blenheim family always have been, and, no doubt, 
will be so long as the Woodstock Agricultural and Horticultural 
Association exists, most generous patrons of the annual show, 
which-affords so much enjoyment to the residents of this favoured 
part of the country and their friends. Although competition is 
open in most of the sections, but few exhibitors come froma 
distance; but since the marriage of the present Duke of Marl- 
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borough, signs are not lacking that, in the near future, the 
schedule will be made one of very great importance. Up toa 


year or two ago, for instance, the horse section, which this year 
proved so attractive, had not been dreamed of by the committee, 
who, ** good easy men,” had been content to jog along with 
Rosvs AND GRAIN, poultry, cage birds, pigeons, and dogs, as 
their forefathers had done before them. Now it is quite on the 
cards that in future years an up-to-date classification for horses 
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many cases be a pleasure in itself, and in these days of bicycles 
their comparative isolation, or distances from the rail, would 
represent much less inconvenience, where such disadvantages were 
present, than was formerly incurred. 


PARK 
e 

will be arranged. The Duke of Marlborough and Viscount Dillon 
were both represented in the Shire horse classes, the quality of the 
exhibits proving that the efforts both have made to encourage the 
breeding of equines of this stamp in the district have been fairly 
successful. Neither the colts or fillies were, however, so forward 
as others seen out at shows during the last two months, but the 
yearling winner, owned by Mr. J. R. Hirons, of Steeple Aston, 
is certainly most promising. 

The jumping competitions attracted very high-class entries, 
and during their decision the other part of the show ground was 
practically deserted. The obstacles were, however, very easy, 
and afforded but a poor test as to the leaping powers of the 
bigger horses. Mr. C. J. Jerome’s representatives, certainly the 
best-known show animals of the day, delighted the crowd, 
although more than a fair share of the plaudits went to the 
pilot of Mr. B. Sims’ Fear Not, a diminutive chaser whose rider 
was personally complimented by the Prince of Wales at the 
Agricultural Hall some two or three years ago. 

The illustration UNDER EXAMINATION was one 
of the earliest pictures taken by our artist, the 
crowd not having then arrived. The experiment 
of including horses in the show has certainly been 
successful, and visitors another year will, no 
doubt, have greater attractions offered them in 
this direction. 

Thanks to the efforts of the Hon. Miss Dillon, 
of Pudlicote, the dog section, was made one of the 
most important in the history of the association, this 
well-known breeder having arranged for special 
classification of Irish wolfhounds, a breed sadly 
lacking patronage. Captain Graham, at great 
personal inconvenience, for he is not so used to 
travelling as he was some forty years ago, courte- 
ously accepted an invitation to judge. But few of 
the spectators were, however, aware that the tall, 
military-looking veteran is the first authority in the 
world on the almost defunct breed, and his ring- 
side was practically deserted in fayour ‘of the one 
in which the more common varieties were being 
judged Although the entry was somewhat disap- 
Satie: Shamus and Eva, two very typical hounds, 
owned by the Hon. Miss Dillon, proved a good 
class in themselves, and to.them went the premier 
prizes. Rather singularly, all the exhibits were 
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the property of ladies, Miss Pope, of Kenilworth, having the second 
best team, the one year old puppy by Brian II. beinga very pro- 
mising hound. 


What ought to have been the greatest feature of 
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Photo. A. J. Smith. UNDER EXAMINATION. 
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EOVER HALL, in Cheshire, the seat of Sir Philip 
Pp and Lady Mainwaring, has been the scene of a most 
successful bicycle gymkhana with all sorts of novelties, 
such as a tortoise race, in which the last was the winner, 
a Siamese twin competition, and the now fashionable and 
graceful musical ride. Attached to the historic hall is a 
stable containing sixteen stalls fitted with handsomely carved 
oak, which was a present from Dame Eleanor Mainwaring to 
her son, Sir Thomas, to house the 
sixteen mares of Flanders which he 
had imported—the first introduced 
into this country—to drag his coach 
through the lanes of Cheshire. The 
bike was unknown in those days, 
and with the associations of the 
place fresh upon the mind _ it 
certainly was a strange sight to 
find the famous bowling green 
beneath the cedars crowded with 
up-to-date machines belonging to 
skilled lady riders. 

The gymkhana had been 
specially arranged, and was super- 
intended by Major Wingfield, the 
first authority on these matters. 
A large number of people {rcm the 
neighbouring country houses came 
to witness the sports, which went 
off without a hitch. Perhaps the 
most highly appreciated item in 
the programme—which included, 
among other items, a Gretna Green 
race, telegram race, Siamese twin 
race, and tortoise race—was the 
musical ride, which was admirably 
executed by Miss Mainwaring, Miss 
Violet Mainwaring, Miss Kate Close 
Brookes, and Miss_ Baskerville 
Clegg, their cavaliers being Mr. 
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I THINK it may be laid down as an axiom that every sports- 
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man who has ever had the good luck to visit the beautiful 
West Country, feels a longing to return to it for a day or 
two when shortening days and the “frequent gun” proclaim 
that ‘“‘the summer of our discontent” is about at an end, At 
any rate, such is the feeling that possesses me; and as soon as 
ever the shortening August days merge into September, and the 
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the show—the classes for Blenheim spaniels—proved one of the 
weakest, for apart from the winner, a remarkably smart little dog 
in lovely coat, shown by Miss Etches, a local lady, there was not 
a typical Blenheim benched. The Duke 
of Marlborough, who was present, is 
credited with the intention of attempting 
to restore the variety to its once proud 
position as the toy spaniel of the day, 
and had entered one that was not 
considered worthy of a card. If no 
better ones are now in the possession of 
the Blenheim family, it will be some 
time before the village sees a revival 
of what was at one time a source of 
very great profit, for few visitors left 
Woodstock without one or more speci- 
mens of what were then considered a 
very great rarity. ‘Idstone”’ relates 
how a sour old portress at Blenheim 
bred hundreds of them, but purchasers 
had to accept her choice, not theirs, 
her system being to dispose of the worst 
first. 

The breed eventually got into 
the hands of London dealers, and_ it 
is indeed very questionable if a really 
typical specimen could now be bought 
in the district to which they were first 
introduced in the reign of Charles II. 
by John Churchill, the first Duke of 
Marlborough. 
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Mainwaring, Mr. Coi lston, Mr. Close Brookes, and Mr. Basker- 
ville Clegg. The intricate manoeuvres were performed to the 
accompaniment of a piano and cornet, and evoked much 
enthusiasm from the cnlookers. 

When the sports were over, prizes were presented to the 
successful competitors by Lady Mainwaring, who received a 
cordial vote of thanks for the trouble she had taken in providing 
such excellent amusement for her friends. 
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A NOVEL TANDEM. 
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Doncaster Meeting becomes a thing of the past, I contrive to get 
a few days’ hunting with the Devon and Somerset Staghounds. 
Some of my experiences on my last: visit | shall now proceed to 
give, and I must premise that, though I have hunted everything 
that is huntable in the British Isles, from the rat upwards, | 
am only a novice at stag-hunting, and it is from the stand- 
point of a novice that I wish to write about it, in the hope tuat 
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what | have to say will induce many to take part in a noble and 
unique sport which has been handed down from the Middle Ages, 
and probably from a much more remote date, and in the hope 
also that what I write mav be of some use to the stranger in 
the land. 

In the first place, 1 would point out that to thoroughly enjoy 
stag-hunting it 1s necessary for a man to keep his mind quite 
clear of his fox-hunting experience. He will find it creep in 
unconsciously at times, and it will lead him into difficulties. 
Then the sooner he realises the fact that it is impossible to ride 
to hounds over the coombes and wooded slopes of Devonshire and 
Somersetshire, the happier he is likely to be and the more fun he 
is likely tosee. Again, when abit of fine enclosed country comes in 
view, he must sink all his prejudices about lane riding and clatter 
up the narrow lanes like the rest, for not more than one fence in 
twenty is jumpable. Another thing it is well to bear in mind, 
and that is that there is no animal as cunning as the old stag. 
A fox at his wiliest is an innocent compared to the wild red deer 
of Exmoor when age has given him experience. If he gets into 
a wood where there are hinds and other deer, he will try the 
patience and the skill of the best man who ever blew a horn 
to prevent hounds from changing, and need I say that to change 
after running for an hour or more is fatal—to everything but 
the stag. 

The two days I enjoyed with the Devon and Somerset Stag- 
hounds recently were Monday and Wednesday, one a moderate, 
but very satisfactory day, the other a clipper, but in more ways 
than one an unsatisfactory one. On Monday they met at Venne- 
ford Cross, which is within three miles of Minehead, which 
pretty little town I made my headquarters, a plan I can recom- 
mend to those of my readers who feel inclined to journey 
Westward. Venneford Cross is not a favourite meet; it is 
rather an awkward country, but it is a charmingly picturesque 
one, and we bad certainly a pretty hunt, though one gentleman 
stigmatised it as a “rotten day.” Some people, however, are 
never satisfied, and I once heard a man, wise in his own conceits, 
stigmatise the run of the season with a pack of foxhounds—an 
eight mile point in fifty minutes—as a “ rabbit hunt.”’ Of course 
he was not there, and I fancy the critic of the Venneford Cross 
day had not eyes for fine hound work. 

A stag had been harboured in Tivington plantation, and he 
was soon roused, but it was not hesthat went away over the top, 
and some thought the latter not a warrantable deer. Certainly 
he had a curious head, which was easily accounted for after- 
wards. However, it was decided to hunt him, and by the time 
Anthony had brought the hounds our stag had got a famous 
start. So when hounds hit off the line they could not run at any 
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great pace, but it was fine to see them work, and fling over 
Grabhurst Hili and over Knoll. In the valley it was so hot that 
they could do little with the line, but a holloa over the Timbers- 
combe Road put them right, and they hunted slowly into Wych 
Wood. Here came a very pretty example of the huntsman’s 
skill. Scent had failed entirely ; a hind or two had caused some 
little diversion, and everything seemed to be at an end. But 
Anthony kept casting on, and his patience was rewarded by 
refinding his stag. Through Broadwood and into Longwood 
they ran, and then we got another view at the stag, the leading 
hounds being close to him. A hind was ready to take the place 
of her lord and master here, but hounds were quickly got 
together again, and over Croydon Hill they led us a smart 
gallop, and then over some enclosures, which it was impossible 
to cross, as I fourd to my cost, and so got out of the run for 
a time, to Bougham Farm. A lucky cast got me on the line of 
hounds again, but I did not give the stag credit for his cunning 
and his quick turn, and I overshot the place where hounds 
had turned at Steart Farm. But it was good to tell that hounds 
were killing their stag, who was taken in a quarry above Steart 
House. The run lasted between three and four hours, and | 
looked upon it as a most interesting one, and as one from 
which I learnt more about stag-hunting than I had ever 
done before. 

A long ride was in store for uson Wednesday morning, when 
hounds met at Cuzzecombe Post, and our party drove on to 
Exford, sending horses on over-night. The ride from Exford to 
Cuzzecombe Post is a charming one, and the picturesque valley 
of the Barle, once seen, will never be forgotten. The harbourer 
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reported that there was nothing good enough at hand, and so we 
had a long trot to Hawkridge, where a good stag had been 
harboured. A young stag and a galloper this, and smartly 
hounds took up the line and rattled him along to Ashway Side. 
Here the field got in front of hounds, and here the stag had 
made one of those curious turns which puzzle so much those 
whose experience of stag-hunting is limited. One of the dangers 
of riding to points is, of course, that frequently the field gets in 
front of hounds. Then the field should wait, but, unfortunately, 
then the field usually rides on, spoiling sport in a happily 
unconscious manner, and paying little heed to the admoni- 
tions of the master. However, they did little harm this time, 
for hounds turned sharply to the left, and crossing the Barle 
at Tarr Steps, they ran at a famous pace down the Barle 
Valley to Withypool. Here, again, the fox-hunting instinct 
prevailed. Heading, as hounds were, for the hill behind 
Withypool, and with nothing to head him, it 1s pretty certain 
that a fox would have gone straight up through the wood. But 
this was just what the stag did not do. He made a sharp turn 
down the valley, and crossing the stream at Landacre Bridge, 
rose the opposite ascent, hounds streaming along over sound 
turf toSherdon Water. This was really the prettiest part of the 
run, for hounds: fairly raced over a charming bit of country. 
Unfortunately, I was one of those who forgot, temporarily, that 
the ways of the stag are not as the ways of a fox, and | got on 
the top of the hill behind Withypool There being no pilot 
whom I could trust, and the country being perfectly strange to 
me, I preferred watching the hunt from a distance to riding a 
stern chase, especially when I was eighteen miles from home. 
And what a squandered field it was. Some got as far as 
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A Silver Wedding. 


RS. CORNWALLIS WEST, who celebrates this 

I month her silver wedding, is the daughter of Lady 
Olivia FitzPatrick, and well known as she was before 

her marriage as an Irish beauty, has since then been a great 
and very charming personality, not only in Wales, where her 
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Marsford Hill, and some brave men were riding the line at 
Landacre Bridge, when hounds had dropped over the ride to 
Two Barrow Down. They ran on past North Molton Ridge, 
and finally hounds were stopped at the Punchbowl. The ground 
covered would be nearly twenty-four miles, and most of the way 
hounds ran fast. 

I can assure those of my readers who like to try hunting 
with the Devon and Somerset Staghounds, that they will enjoy 
the sport immensely, especially if they will put out of sight th-sr 
fox-hunting lore and their love of jumping. At any rate, the 
more I see of the sport the better I like it, and I hope to havea 
day or two with the hinds to record before the season ends. 

sti Photo, Webster, MRS. CORNWALLIS WEST Chester 
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husband is Lord Lieutenant, but also in the neighbourhood of 
Lymington, where she has a charming old-fashioned manor 
near the sea. When her son came of age a year or so ago, 
Newland Manor was settled upon Mrs. Cornwallis West for 
her life. It is her favourite dwelling-place now, and is impressed 
in many ways by her presence. All the rooms are luxuriously 
comfortable rather than grand, and her own boudoir is full of 
beautiful embroideries, and rare bits of old work delicately framed 
hang upon the walls instead of pictures. All the rooms, even 
the square hall where tea is served cosily at five o'clock, are 
full of flowers, and the delight of Mrs. West’s life is her Rose 
GarRDEN, which in June and July is all ablaze with bloom. 
There is a large lake in the garden, and less than half a 
mile away is the sea, where is an anchored yacht on which 
many summer days are spent. Mrs. Cornwallis West is the 
mother of two daughters, one of whom was the beauty of her 
year, and subsequently married Prince Henry of Pless; while 
her other daughter, Miss Shelagh West, more closely resembles 
herself, having bright brown hair with gleams of gold, with 
dark eyes and a beautifully clear complexion. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


DEALERS’ PRICES FOR GAME, 

(To rue Epiror or “Country Lire.’”’} 
Sir,—Your notes on the dealers’ risks in buying game in August 
and September explain much disappointment incurred by owners 
of shootings who sell their game in those months. But later in 
the season there is no such risk, and prices are nearly always worse, 
though the birds are in better condition and larger. They are also 
easy to keep, even without being cold stored. Last year, owing to 
the exceptional season, pheasants were almost the cheapest 
luxury in the market, for the dealers had as many as they could 
sell, and there was a break in prices. But if, in a good 
neighbourhood, direct relatiois between the producer and 
consumer could be established, there would be better prices 
for the owner of shootings and rather cheaper game for the 
purchaser.—I am, Sir, yours, GAME PRESERVER. 

[Lord Winchilsea’s society might deal with this matter. It the association 
now being formed for the local protection of game, eggs, etc., would also combine 
to sell game, they would, in addition, deal a blow at poachers and receivers. —ED. ] 


A GOOD PLACE FOR HUNTING. 
(To tHE Epiror or “Country Lire.” 

Sir,—f should be much obliged if you could afford me some 
information on the following points through the medium of your 
columns. I am desirous during the coming hunting season of 
taking a small stud of hunters, three or four, into a provincial 
country which is not overcrowded, and where good sport can be 
obtained. I do not object to being some distance from London, 
but I should wish to hunt with an English pack. Can you tell me 
of such a country, and also the most suitable towns in it to hunt 
from ?—I am, Sir, yours, Fox-Hunrer. 

| Probably one of the Lincolnshire hunts would suit you best, such as the 
Blankney or Southwold, For the former country Lincoln would probably be 
your most convenient headquarters, and from there you would get the Burton as 
well, Horncastle and Louth are the two largest and most handy towns for the 
Southwold. —Ep.] 
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PLANTING OF LARCHES. 
[To tHE Epiror oF “Country Lirr.’’] 

Sir,—In regard to the difficulty of getting larches to grow in 
Scotland, referred to by your correspondent, writing from 
Banffshire, in your last week’s issue, I am very sorry to be able 
to assure him that his trouble is by no means a peculiar one. 
Here, in Perthshire, we are suffering in precisely the same way. 
The young larches that we plant come to nothing, though the 
spruces do well enough. With regard to the latter, I find it 
impossible te plant them too closely. It is not necessary to thin 
them out, for they will clear each other and grow up with 
beautiful straight stems and no lower branches. I may instance 
the beautiful silver firs at Homburg as an illustration of this 
faculty of trees for clearing each other. They are planted as 
thickly as possible, and yet they grow tall, straight stems. The 
larches, however, are everywhere checkmating us. As it is with 
us in Perthshire, so it is in Aberdeenshire, and, no doubt, over 
the whole of Scotland. And yet this is the country in which it 
was said of the famous Duke John of Athole that he had planted, 
for the perpetuation of his memory, a greenery monument than any 
man that had ever been before him, by the miles of roofing of 
larch with which he had covered so many bare hills. I am 
afraid that if Duke John had been planting his monument now 
there would be danger of its being no very green one inthe time 
of his posterity.—I am, Sir, yours, REDGORTON. 





BEAVERS IN SUSSEX. 

[To tHe Epriror or ‘ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—Your account of the beavers at Leonardslee will be read 
with great interest, not only by. naturalists, but by all persons 
interested in the most remarkable development of instinctive 
intelligence shown in any quadruped. You may recollect the 
Indian legend that the Creator used giant beavers to work the 
original world of mud and water into proper shape. But my 
object in writing is to recall the parallel case of the beavers 
established by the Marquis of Bute, near Rothesay, in Scotland, 
in 1877. For a time these flourished exceedingly. They 
were in a much larger enclosure than that at Leonardslee, though 
probably not so well suited to their habits, for the trees inside it 
were not of the kinds they prefer to eat. However, by 1878 they 
had cut down 187 of these trees, and had built a dyke 7oft. 
wide across a small stream. This dyke caused a pool to 
form 7oyds. in length. It was curved to temper the 
force of the’stream—a common beaver device where the current 
is rapid—and, as is always the case in these dams, was kept 
perfectly level on the top for the water to flow evenly over it and 
make no gaps. These beavers also made a number of smaller 
dams, seven in all, higher up the stream. They did well until the 
year 1892. In 1893 only two could be found. It is probable that 
some of the others escaped and died. —I am, Sir, yours, Castor. 


MIGRATION OF SWALLOWS. 
[To tHe Epiror or “Country Lire.”| 

Sir,—I noticed that at just this.time last year immense flocks 
of swallows and martins assembled before the migration. Their 
unusual numbers were noted in many different parts of England. 
This year there is no such extraordinary assemblage recorde1. 
Is this because swallows are becoming scarcer? I have observed 
that there were fewer martins’ nests this year in our neighbourhood. 

{| Last year’s massing of swallows and martins 
was due to the fortnight of cyclonic storms at the 
beginning of September. This “dammed up” 
the stream of migration, for the birds feared to 
start on their journey. The improvement in the 
weather on September 7th this year allowed the 
normal flow of migration to proceed. —ED. ] 


CANINE IMPARTIALITY. 
(To THE Epiror or “Country Lire.” | 
Sir,—The enclosed photozraph depicts 
an incident which occurred in the 
kennels of the Plas Machynlleth 
Harriers, of which Lord Henry Vane- 
Tempest is the master. It is a 
curious instance of canine  impar- 
tiality, and must be almost unique. 
The bitch Ruby, who is six years old, 
was bred by the master. Ona vixen’s 
cubs being substituted for her own 
puppies, she took to them at once, 
without the slightest hesitation, and 
reared them until they were perfectly 
able to take care of themselves, romp- 
ing with them just as if they were her 
own. They were quite small when 
presented to her, being about three 
weeks old, and just about the size of 
her own offspring, which latter were 
put out to nurse, and all reared by the 
other matrons of the kennel.—I am, 


Machynlleth. Sir, yours, MERIONETH. 
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RACING NOTES. 


WIS year’s First October ~ a 
Meeting has not thrown much 
light on either of te big back- 

end handicaps, unless the runaway 
victory of Yorker, in the Triennial 
Produce Stakes, and the almost equally 
easy win of Love Wisely, in the Jockey 
Club Stakes, may be said to have done 
so. Sir J. Blundell Maple’s unreliable 
four year old won his race without an 
effort, it is true, but this is, probably, 
just what he likes, and as he had only 
one opponent, the moderate Knock- 
don, to beat, his victory told us 
nothing more about him than we 
knew be‘ore. That he could win the 
Cambridgeshire easily, with 6st. 121b., 
only 8lb. more than he carried into 
second place last year, if he would 
only do his best, is quite likely, but 
unfortunately that is just what he is 
not likely to do, and, in my opinion, 
it will never be of any use to take him 
into consideration for a race of this 
description, 

Love Wisely’s performance in the 


hand, gives him a distinct chance for 
the Cesarewitch, in which his weight 
is now gst. 2lb. Sheen won with this 
weight in 1890, and it is by no means 


an impossible one for sucha good-class Photo, by W. A. Rouch, EXAMINING THE STARTING MACHINE. 


four year old as Love Wisely. As my 

readers may, perhaps, remember, I lave always had a fancy for Mr. [lamar 
Bass’s colt, because I know that he can both stay and go fast, too, but I cannot 
say that I like him any more than I did before, for this particular race, because 
he has beaten a rank non-stayer like Velasquez at even weights, and I still think 
that there will be one, or, perhaps, two, of his opponents to whom he will fail to 
give the weight he is asked to do. 

It is true that he beat Velasquez even easier than Persimmon did at 
Sandown Park, but it must not be forgotten that the Prince’s horse was giving 
him 12Ilb., and was by no means at his best just then, whilst Lord Rosebery’s 
three year old would certainly be much better suited by the mile and a-quarter 
at Sandown Park than by the same distance across the flat at Newmarket. 
That Love Wisely was a far better horse last week than he was when he ran 
third to Persimmon and Winkfield’s Pride at Ascot was quite evident, but I 
fear he will not quite win the Cesarewitch with gst. 2lb , though he will no 
doubt go close. It is a pleasure to see another really good horse by that 
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beautifully bred sire Wisdom, especially as he is a striking instance of the 
success of close inbreeding to a stout strain. 

I have several times been told on good authority that Argosy is a good 
two year old, and the best in Jewitt’s stable. He is a nervous sort of youngster, 
however, and although well backed whenever he has run, had always 
disappointed his connections up to last week. He appears to have turned over a 
new leaf now, however, and he certainly behaved in very different fashion then, 
when he won the Granby Plate over the Peel Course. He had only the 
moderate Khedive and Palinurus, who broke a blood-vessel, to beat, it is true, 
but he did it in handsome style, and as he displayed none of his Good- 
wood excitability, he may in future show the same form in public which 
he undoubtedly possesses at home. 

The Buckenham Stakes brought out three two ‘year olds—Chon Kina, 
who has more than once shown himself useful, the Kingsclere debutant, 
Ameer, and Prince Soltykoffs Leisure Hour, by St. Simon out of Love in 
Idleness, who was also making his 
first appearance on a_ race-course, 
The Duke of Westminster’s colt ran 
badly, Chon Kina’s performance was 
by no means in his best style, and 
Prince Soltykoff’s colt won in great 
style by a length and a-half from the 
last named. He is a very good-looking 
youngster, and as he can be made a 
lot better than he was last week, he is 
not unlikely to turn out a really good 
colt. Merle was made favourite for 
the Great Foal Stakes for three year 
olds, but a mile and a quarter is farther 
than she cares to go, and she was 
beaten by Rapallo, an own brother to 
Orvieto, by Bend Or out of Napoli, 
with Orelio, the last-born of Lily 
Agnes, Ormonde’s dam, third. 

The great surprise. of the week 
was when the overgrown, long-striding 
Cap Martin was beaten by Sir J. 
Blundell Maple’s pretty filly, Nun 
Nicer. He was, naturally, made an 
odds-on favourite, but he showe.l 
none of his Goodwood dash, and was 
evidently not himself. He sprawle 
terribly, too, coming down the hill, 
so that Nun Nicer, who had all the 
best of him there, got home a length 
and a-half in front of him. I feel 
quite sure, however, that this running 
was all wrong; L-said the same, at the 
time, about Ayah’s defeat of Florio 
Rubattino at Doncaster, and although 
she was backed last week, at 9 to 2, 
she was well beaten at the bushes, 
and I am more than ever convinced 
that the Champagne Stakes form was 
wrong. 

After giving Oceano 1glb., and 
running her to a head at Manchester, 
it was evident that Bicorniger would 
win a race soon; nor has he been 
long in doing so, as on Thursday 
in last week he won the Double Trial 
Stakes for two year olds, over the 
Rous Course, giving 4lb. to Dielytra, 
an| beating The Khedive out of 
a place at even, weights. This is 
Copyright--""C.. evidently a useful colt. It was 
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eminently satisfactory to see Mr. Matthew Dawson’s grand colt Longtown win the 
Triennial Produce Stakes, on the same day. This is his first win since his recent 
mishap, and it is to be hoped that he will in future steer clear of accidents, and 
fulfil his early promise. That useful two year old St. Ia won the last race of 
the meeting, the First October Two Year Old Stakes, and so brought to a con- 
clusion three very interesting days’ racing. 

At Newmarket last week the starting-machine was given its first public trial 
in this country, and if it was not a complete success, the reason lay more in the 
manner in which it was used than in any fault of its own. In the first place, it is 
a very common mistake to suppose that the machine does away with the use of 
a starter This is by no means the case. The starter is just as much required 
as ever, and the machine is merely a help to him. __It was, therefore, a mistake 
to make Mr. Slingsby, who understands the machine, but has no knowledge 
of how to marshal a field of horses for a start, and naturally had no authority 
over the jockeys, undertake Mr. Coventry’s duties. Then again, the jockeys, 
instead of spreading themselves over the whole width of the course, huddled 
themselves together in one corner, whilst very few of the horses had been 
schooled to the machine in private. That the Australian system of starting is 
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bound to come into general use in time is certain, and the sooner the better for 
everyone concerned, I think, 

Very little change has taken place in the Cesarewitch betting during the 
last two or three days. Love Wisely and St. Bris sill head the quotations at 
9g to 1, with my three original fancies, Merman, Soliman, and Keenan, next, 
There has been a great deal of unnecessary mystery made about Merman, but 
there is a lot of money for him in the market, snJ the stable, I know, are very 
confident about him. 

Marco has been beaten in his trial, and is scratched. Hehasa better chance, 
I take it, in the Duke of York Stakes or Cambridgeshire, St. Cloud IT. is fancied 
by -some people, on the strength of his running in the St, Leger, but I think the 
form in that race was very bad, and taking a line through Chelandry, he may 
not be able to beat Love Wisely. I am warned that Hattie has a chance, and 
True Art might run well, but I still think that the winner will be found among 
the three I have always liked best. Diakka is favourite for the Duke of York 
Stakes, at Kempton Park, on Saturday next, and is sure to run well, though, 
personally, I shall not look beyond the top. weight for the winner, if he comes 
fit and well to the post, and is fancied by the stable. 
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NEWMARKET SECOND OCTOBER SALES. 


and so successfully, associated with the English Turf, that it must have 

come as an unwelcome surprise to most people to hear it stated that we 
shall no more see on a race-course the colours which have been made so famous 
by the mighty Voltigeur, and many other good horses since then. Whether 
the report be true or not—I sincerely hope it is not—the fact remains that Lord 
Zciland’s breeding stud, and his horses in training, are to be scld at Newmarket 
next week, so that, being in Yorkshire, between the York.and-Doncaster race- 
meetings, I one day made the journey to Aske, to see what manner of mares 
and foals they are which wiil so shorily be sent into the sale-ring. 


ORD ZETLAND’S STUD.—The house of Dundas has been so long, 


There is no more beautiful district in all the picturesque Nor h Riding of 
Yorkshire than that of Wensleydale, a short drive through which, from the 
interesting old town of Richmond, lands you at Aske, ‘here I‘was met by the 
stud-groom, who has been so long associated with this stud, and to whom it will 
be a sad blow to see his old favourites dispersed, Among the fourteen mares which 
I was shown, and which are mostly full of stout blood, a number of them being of 
Blacklock descent, as is only natural at Aske, six are-cams of winners, whilst of 
the remaining eight, six were winners themselves. 

The first I saw was that grand old mare, Griselda, quite white now she is, 
but still shapely as of yore, and the dam of several winners, She is by Strath- 
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conan ‘out of Perseverance (dam of Per Se), by Voltigeur out of Spinster, by 
latcatcher, her dam, Nan Darrell (dam of Vedette). She has this year visited 
Orvieto, and she looks like breeding another winner yet. Pinta is a long, low, 
short-legged mare, by Adventurer out of Spiegelschiff (dam of Panzerschiff), by 
Speculum. A thick, useful sort this is, full of hard blood, and her: produce by 
Laliol, to whom she is in foal, will be bred on the right lines, at any rate. 
Balmoral (the dam of Penny Hill and Nighean) is full of the stoutest blood, being 
by King Lud out of Ellangowan, by Strathconan out of Poinsettia, by Young 
Melbourne out of Lady Hawthorn, by Windhound out of Alice Hawthorn. She 
is a big, lengthy, wiry sort, with rare shoulders, and is in foal to Macheath. A 
charming mare is Red Shoes, foaled in 1886, by Galopin out of Red Spectre, by 
Carnelion out of Red Rag, by Lord Lyon out of Rouge Rose, by Thormanby. 
She is the dam of Peton and Keelson, and being in foal to Ladas, she ought. to 
make a big price. 

I hardly cared so much for Verdigris, by Springfield out of Griselda, 
but she has a very good filly foal, by Tyrant, and is the dam of Vernier, 
Lucy Cross, and St. Veronica. She is in foal to Queen’s Birthday. A 
regular St. Simon is Santa Felice, and a beautifully bred mare on her dam’s 
side, too. She was foaled in 1890, and is by St. Simon out of Happy Hampton, 
by Hampton out of Cantiniere, by Stockwell out of Cantine, by Orlando out of 
Vivandiere (sister to Voltigeur). She is thus inbred to Voltigeur, with a good 
cross of Birdcatcher, and her foal by Kendal will be worth a lot of money the 
moment it is born. She is. the dam of Jolly Boat, her first foal. These six 
mares are all dams of winners. 

I was next shown the lengthy, racing-like Peton, foaled in 1890, and a 
winner of races, by Petrarch out of Red Shoes. She is row in foal to Ocean 
Wave, the sire of Oceano ‘and: several other winners this year. An elegant, 
lengthy, deep-bodied mare is Santa Mana, foaled in 1890, vy Miiiting out of 
Pinta, by Adventurer out of’Spiegelschiff, by Speculum. — This is the good old 
cross of Stockwell or Newminster, strengthened bya cross of Blacklock. She 
also was a winner of races, and she has this season visited Raeburn, who ought 
to suit her well. I took a great fancy to the six year old Lucy Cross, who could 
gulop when in training, and is by St. Simon out of Verdigris. She is a 
beautiful mare of the powerful, short-legged type, with great bone, and is in 
foal to Royal Hampton. 

Galingale, of the same age, and also a winner, is a mare of great quality, 
by Minting out of Gale, by Galopin out of Whirlwind, and going back to Lord 
Falmouth’s famous blood. She has a real good filly foal by Retreat, and is in 
foal to Ocean Wave. A true-shaped, compact bay mare is Nighean, foaled 
in 1892, by Galopin out of Balmoral, by King Lud, and going back to good old 
Alice Hawthorn. She has this season been to Carbine, and the combination 
of Musket and Blacklock seldom fails to produce race-horses. The five year 
old Pastorella (a winner of races), by Springfield out of Griselda, is a lengthy, 
clean-limbed chestnut mare. She is in foal to Donovan, and the inbreeding ‘to 
Blacklock ought to nick well with her Whalebone blood. » Pedila was foaled in 
1894, and is by Fullerton out of Red Shoes, . She is in foal to Hazlehatch, who, 
it should be noticed, has plenty of winners this season ; and a great fine maiden 
mare is the four year old Verte Grez, by Minting out of Verdigris. This mare 
has great length, with beautiful shoulders, and big galloping quarters, and she 
looks all over like making a grand brood mare. 

I was next taken to see the foals. Among these is a strong well-made grey 
colt, by Raeburn out of Griselda ; a very good bay, by Carbine out: of Santa 
Felice, a strong, good foal ; a brown, by St. Serf out of Pastorella; two young 
colts, only just weaned, when I saw them, by Crafton out of Santa Mana, and by 
Ocean Wave out of Pinta. 

These are all good foals, and as the mares all come of running blood, and 
are all either winners or dams of winners, they should provoke plenty of 
competition when they are seen in the sale-ring on Thursday next. 

Among ‘the horses in training, the ‘four year old Jolly Boat won the 
Newmarket Oaks last season, since which the’ handicappers have not given her a 
chance, but she is sure to win again, and is worth money asa brood mare, being 
by Panzerschiff out of the beautifully bred Santa Felice, by St. Simon... Seaholm 
is a five year old brown gelding, by Friar’s Balsam out ‘of Spiegelschiff, who 
among other races won the Bainesse Plate at Catterick Bridge last April ; and 
Highland Home is a nicely bred three year old filly, by Retreat -out : of 
Balmoral. 

A good-looking three year old is the brown filly Puff Ball, and’ being by the 
defunct Petronel out of Gale, by Galopin, she will be »useful at the stud when 
she has done racing ; whilst the three year old Thyrza, by Thurio out of St. 
Osythe, by Isonomy, ought to stay, and to breed stayers too. 

Grey Hag, a grey three year old daughter of Hagioscope and Griselda, 
won the Great Northern Leger of a mile and five furlongs at Stockton in August 
last, and is a hard, useful, staying filly. Prism was beginning to get 
race-horses when he unfortunately died in» August last, and his three year old 
daughter Verdina out of Verdigris will make a good brood mare even if she 
does not win races, which she is quite good-looking enough to do. 

There is no better bred two year old: in training than’ Red King, by Royal 
Hampton out of Red Shoes, by Galopin, and going back ‘to Rouge Rose, by 
Thormanby out of Ellen Horne. Of the same age are La Fortune, by Retreat 
out of Santa Felice ; Pinfold, a useful-looking bay gelding, by the speedy 
Surefoot out of Pinta, who won the Eglinton Stakes at York, in May, and the 
Kirkleatham | Biennial at-‘Redcar in August; another: bay gelding, Santos, by 
Retreat out of Santa Mana, who is just the sort to make a jumper; and St. 
Veronica, a bay filly, by St. Simon out of Verdigris, who ran second to Rhoda B. 
for the Exning Plate at Newmarket last May, beating Galinthia and six others. 
These are a sound, useful lot of horses, which, although they-have. not run 
often this season, only want placing ‘to win plenty of races, whilst the fillies 
among them will all make valuable brood mares, 





MR. P. BUCHANAN’S STUD.—Among other owners of whom we have 
lately been told that they are giving-up racing, but of whom it is to be: hoped 
that they will reconsider their intention, is Mr..P. Buchanan, who has always been 
closely associated with the Messrs. I’Anson of Malton, and who has had no 
small measure of success in handicaps since his colours were first seen on a race- 
course. On Wednesday next, at Newmarket, Messrs. ‘Tattersall will offer this 
gentleman’s yearlings, together with the whole of his -brood mares, foals, and 
stallions, and, as I have lately been to Malton to see them, I amin a position to 
state that there are some very good ones among them. 

To begin with the yearlings. ‘These are full of the well-known Blink Bonny 
Stud blood, and their pedigrees coritain the names‘of many of the most celebrated 
North Country trained winners of past days. Bosphorus, a big fine horse-by 
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Ollerton out of Marmora, who is now standing at the Blink Bonny Stud, is 
the sire of three of these—a well-grown bay colt out of Double Glo’ster (dam of 
Cheddar) ; a racing-like bay colt out of Pyritic, a mare going back to Hazle- 
dean (dam of Kermesse, Hazlehatch, &c.) ; and another. of the same sex and 
colour out of Increase, sister to Shancrotha. This isa hard, good colt, and 
will race. 

The beautifully bred Selby, by Beauclerc out of ‘The Pearl, by Newminster, 
has a bay colt, the image of himself, out of Cardrona, a beautifulmare by Bread- 
knife ; a very pretty chestnut colt out of Storm Queen, by Charibert ;. and a 
neat brown filly out of Self Sacrifice, a very stout good mare by Breadknife out 
of Lady Godiva, by King Lud. This ‘filly goes back, on her. dam's: side, to 
Haricot (grandam of:-Hampton and Sir Bevys) and Queen Mary (Blink Bonny’s 
dam), and. will be worth a lot ‘of money as a brood: mare when ‘she has done 
racing. 

Breadknife, who comes of the best running blood in the stud-book, has a 
good bay colt out of Eilean Boidheach, by Forager out of Belleisle, who goes 
back through Bonny May (grandam of Carlton) and Bonny Bell (dam’ of Beau- 
clerc), to Queen Mary ; and a bay filly out of Syra\(dam of ‘Syrian Bread), by 
Syrian; whilst. Kenilworth, by Chippendale out of Lady. Yardley, has a bay 
filly out of Vestal Virgin, by Selby, that ought to race and make a good brood 
mare afterwards. These yearlings are all in good hard condition, and there 
ought to be plenty of future winners among them. 

There‘are no less ‘than twenty-nine mares and: foals,and space will not 
allow me to give a long-description; of each, but I: will just: touch. lightly on 
those which struck me most. Syra is a nice short-legged little mare, by Syrian, 
her dam, Salamis, by Lecturer. She is only eight years old, has‘a fair-sized colt 
foal by Shancrotha, and is in foal to him again. — Pyritic is'a good-looking bay 
mare, seven years old,’ by Glen Arthur out of Pyrites, by Sterling. ~ She has a 
bay filly foal by Shancrotha, and has been to’ him again, © Double Glo’ster isa 
bay niare, foaled in 1888, by Philammon out of Blue Vinny, by: Parmesan, with 
a brown colt foal by Shancrotha, and also in foal'to him. Eilean Boidheach is 
a six year old bay mare by Forager out of Belleisle, going back to Bonny May, 
Bonny Belt, and Queen Mary. Her brown colt foal is by: Shancrotha, and 
she is in foal to Waterford, by’Wild Oats out of Piercy. © This mare is a very 
stoutly-bred one, and her Shancrotha foal ought ‘to make a rare stayer. 

A nice young mare is the five year old Unselfish, by Knight Templar, her 
dam, Lady Godiva (dam of Self Sacrifice), and going back to Haricot. She has 
a good colt foal by Shancrotha, and is in foal to him. Increase (sister to Shan- 
crotha), by Geologist out of Pannier, by Dundee,. has ‘a bay filly foal by 
Bosphorus, and is in foal to the beautifully bred Petros, by St. Simon out: of 
Feronia ; and the lengthy chestnut, Thuringian Princess (foaled 1886), who is in 
foal to Shancrotha, has’a beautiful colt: foal by him. She is by the speedy 
Thuringian Prince out of Mirth, by Lord Clifden. 

A very good mare is the four year old Princess Alix, by Selby out of the 
last-named mare, in foal to Shancrotha, and followed ‘by a good-looking brown 
filly foal of his, but even better I liked the lengthy, deep-bodied Storm Queen, 
who has also been to Shancrotha, and has a very strong colt foal by him. She 
is a stoutly bred mare, by Charibert:out of Fleecy Cloud, by Asteroid, is only ten 
years old, and the dam of Ritto. 

A very fine mare, and a well-known one, ‘too, is the chestnut Cardrona, by 
Breadknife out of Virole. She is only eight years old, and is ‘certain «in foal to 
Raeburn, whilst her brown filly foal, by Shancrotha, isa real good one. Vestal 
Virgin (foaled 1892), by Selby out of Infula, by Breadknife, is a good, square- 
made sort, with a very good bay colt foal by Shancrotha, and. she, too, is again in 
foal to'Mr. Buchanan’s favourite sire ; whilst I also liked Star Trap, a lengthy 
bay mare (foaled in 1887), by Tertius, her dam, Wild Shot, by Umpire, in foal 
to Shanicrotha, and with a very good colt foal by him. That good performer on 
the turf,'the seven year old Self Sacrifice, by Breadknife out of Lady Godiva, by 
King Lud, has grown into a magnificent mare. She is full of stout blood:on both 
sides of her pedigree, and goes back on her dam’s'side to Caller Ou, Haricot, and 
Queen Mary. She is certain in foal to Raeburn, and will’ excite plenty of 
competition when ‘she is led into the ring. Sonata is.a five year old chestnut, by 
Petrarch out ‘of Stiletto, by Speculum, in foal to Shancrotha ; Rose of Coventry, 
a four year old brown mare, by Selby out of Maid of Coventry ; and Balerno, a 
three year old’ brown mare, ‘by Prince Rudolph (by Prince Charlie out of Hester), 
her dam, Empress Frederick, by Pride of Prussia (sire of Bismarck), in’ foal to 
Waterford. 

It will be noticed that most of these mares are in foal to Mr, Buchanan’s 
horse Shancrotha, a very good-looking and hard bred ‘sire, by Geologist out of 
Pannier, by Dundee, from a Cotherstone mare. He won several good handicaps, 
including two Manchester Cups, is a sure’ foal getter, and his stock .are very 
promising. Another well-bred young horse, likely to do well at the. stud or to 
make a good jumper, ‘is Street Singer, a chestnut six year old, by Enterprise— 
undoubtedly ‘the best: of his year—out'of Barcarolle, by Barcaldine, her dam, 
Lady Gower (dam of Chasseur), by. Lord Clifden outof Baroness; by Stockwell. 

This concludes ‘the catalogue’ of Mr. Buchanan’s blood stock-—with the 
exception ‘of a well-bred: brown colt foal’by. Petros (brother to St. Serf) out of 
Lady Godiva (dam of Self Sacrifice), that I did not see—and as they are a sound, 
useful, well-bred lot, they ought to'make’a good average, whilst anyone wanting 
to secure some’hard, stout blood for breeding purposes could not do better than 
buy some of the’ mares. 


MR. MILES PANSON’S. YEARLINGS.—Mr. Buchanan’s: blood stock 
will be followed -by three very good yearlings of Mr. Miles I’Anson’s.. They 
were ‘fully described in these-columns on the 28th of August last, in which 
number-also appeared a portrait of one of them, the-brown filly, by Petros out 
of Princess Bladud. Petros is an own brother to St. Serf, by St. Simon out of 
Feronia, and Princess Bladud is by King Lud out of Poldoody, by 
Beadsman out of Caller Ou, so that this -filly is full of the stoutest blood. 
She -is a sharp, active young lady, quite of the St. Simon -type, and 
sure to-race, 

The. second is a very. good-looking. bay filly, by -Lauriscope , out of 
Campanista, by Chippendale, her dam, Evening Chimes, dam of Matin Bell, 
winner of the Northumberland -Plate, and ‘of Campanajo, winner of the Great 
Northern Handicap and Goodwood Stakes. . This filly has, several North 
Country engagements, and is certainly worth buying. 

The ‘third, and-last, isa charming thick made chestnut.colt, by Dazzle out 
of Glencosie.:- He-is a-late foal (May 20th), and is consequently still rather 
backward, but is full of promise, and a beautifulymover. TI took-a fancy to this 
colt,:and I think he is-sure-to race. 


Outpost, 
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A SEPTEMBER DAY. 


“OR a solitary ramble with dog and gun, a warm, sunny day in mid-Sep- 

4 tember has special charms for the sportsman-naturalist, and surely all 

true sportsmen are lovers of Nature in all her varying moods. On such 

a day, when ‘‘airs and scents intoxicating feign a youth-time in the year so soon 

to yield,” one may profitably spend a few hours on an outlying beat where game 

is scarce and needs all one’s skill and knowledge of the habits of birds to secure 

even a small bag. An early start is not necessary, and even the presence of a 
man to carry the bag can easily be dispensed with. 

The long drive through narrow tree-shaded country lanc,, when the dew 
lies heavily on the meadows, and each moisture-laden, seeding grass stem is 
scintillating in the sunlight that is rapidly dispersing the thin mist that hangs over 
the valley, is full of interest to the acute observer. The air is perfectly calm and 
quiet—not the faintest breeze to quiver the heavy foliage or ripple the dark 
silent pools where the river glides imperceptibly onwards under the overhanging 
branches of elm and sycamore. 

The pools, however, silent as they are, and motionless, yet reflect each 
passing cloud and shadow, and mirror in their depths every detail of their sur- 
roundings. Rattling noisily over the quaint old grey stone bridge with its pro- 
jecting buttresses, and passing through the sleepy little village where the smoke 
is lazily curling upward in the calm air, the country becomes wilder, and through 
the sun-illumined mist a glimpse of the purpled moorland in the distance is 
obtained. 

The big patches of bracken on the hillside are rapidly changing colour, 
and are now in varying shades of green and yellow, verging to bronze 
where touched by the sunshine. Large cloud shadows move slowly across the 
lower allotments, with gleams of sunlight here and there that are flame-coloured 
as they pass across the fading heather. The hedges are a duller green, with 
brilliant clusters of crimson berries, and the glorious autumnal tints are already 
tinging the leaves of blackberry and brier, and the tangled undergrowth is fading 
and whitening as winter approaches. A few late sprays of the second blossom- 
ing of the honeysuckle are clambering amongst the green and crimson hips and 
haws, but the wealth of summer flowers is dead. 

Soon the isolated farmhouse is reached, the horse and trap taken charge of 
by a son of the tenant, and after a brief chat a start is made. The old setter, a 
favourite companion, is eager for sport, and, as an entry into a stubble-field is 
made through a convenient gap, hardly needs the usual snap of the fingers as 
a signal to commence ranging. How beautifully the old bitch quarters every 
yard of the stubble, which is at. places deeper than usual, owing to the corn 
having been “laid” by the heavy rains and high winds. No birds here, 
however, and the next field, a rough pasture with a wet lying patch of rushes at 
one corner, is usually a sure find for a hare. 

Out of the rough tussocky grass rise a covey of birds directly the gate is 
opened, and these are marked down ina field of turnips. The old setter stops 
suddenly in mid-career, and with body rigid, stern outstretched, and uplifted 
foot, eagerly awaits the arrival of her master. Urged forward, she advances 
cautiously, and then a brace of barren birds rise wildly, a pretty right and left 
adding both to the bag. A word of encouragement, and the dog is again at 
work, and soon comes to a point, which proves to be a rabbit snugly seated in a 
tangled patch of rough grass, and not until actually kicked out will he make a 
bid for liberty. He gets thirly yards away, and then is tumbled head over heels 
hy a dose of No. 6 shot, the old bitch in the excitement of the moment 
forgetting her staid ways, and rushing in a few yards, only to drop at once on 
being sternly told to ‘* down-charge.” 

Then the field of roots is reached, and it is ludicrous to see the cautious, 
careful manner in which the bitch works, taking every advantage of the wind, 
and avoiding as much as possible any noisy rushing about. Soon she is on the 
scent of game, and, after drawing carefully onwards for a few yards, stands 
perfectly still. Getting close up, she is urged forward, but declines to move, 
and then just at her nose.up flutters a half-grown pheasant, which, of course, is 
allowed to escape. The rest of the brood get up by two’s and three’s, and at 
the farther corner the partridges are found. The outside bird is missed with the 
first barrel, but drops over the hedge to the second, and the setter, who has 
been taught to retrieve, is told to ‘‘ seek dead,” and pushing her way through 
the thick fence, soon returns with the dead bird. 

The sun is shining hotly, and one meed not hurry, but can walk carelessly 
and slowly onwards through another big pasture, where a hare and a rabbit are 
added to the bag, and a couple of snipe handsomely missed, till the beck is 
reached. Here, seated on a fallen trunk close to the noisy babbling stream, one 
can bask in the sunshine, indulging meanwhile in the welcome pipe, and 
watching with interest an angler who, fishing up stream, is deftly casting his 
flies on each likely bit of water ; the sunlight is flashing on his rod and turning 
\o silver the sparkling spray raised as he wades up stream. It is pleasant to 
lounge and muse on such a day, when all around is so peaceful and quiet, with 
only the hum of insects and the drowsy gurgle of the beck to break the 
stillness. 

After a brief rest one moves on again, this time making towards an old ash 
tree, which has witnessed many a frugal lunch in the shooting season, wanks to 
its proximity to an excellent spring. It may be the intense heat, or it may be 
advancing years, but surely to-day the rest for luncheon proves more welcome 
than usual, and after it has been disposed of, the canine friend getting her share, 
one feels indisposed to recommence sport for a time. Leaving the contents of 
the game-bag beside the luncheon-basket, a start is again made, and a covey or 
two found in the seeds and another lot disturbed where basking under the 
hedge. The turnips yield two brace, and a patch of potatoes also holds a small 
lot of birds. 

Then the shadows lengthen, and birds are feeding on the stubbles, but rise 
out of shot. And so the sport goes on until, tired out, the farmhouse is reached, 
where a cup of tea proves particularly welcome. The man has brought back the 
luncheon-basket, and the game killed before lunch, the day’s sport. resulting in a 
total of seven brace of partridges, a snipe, two hares, six rabbits, and a moorhen, 
with which one gun ought to be satisfie. 

After a pipe and a chat with the tenant, the trap is brought round, gun, 
game—minus a hare and two brace of young birds—and cartridge-bag bundled 


under the seat, and the old bitch also jumps up and lies curled up at one’s feet: 


as a start homewards is made. The sun has gone down, and the big trees 
stand out grim and silent in the hedgerows, the twilight deepens until the foliage 
becomes a ‘blurred mass, and the darkness beneath the trees in the woods’ is 
intense. A glimmer of light hangs over the fields where the.stooks of corn are 
standing in rows on the white stubbles, etched in light against the skyline at 
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places, whilst the hills are mere dark lines against the horizon. At last the 
harvest moon rises slowly over the woods, lighting hill and dale, gleaming on 
the stubbles, and casting long, deep shadows under the trees. The road is a 
white band bordered by dark lines of hedgerows, and the moon glancing on the 
silver-plated harness forms points of glittering light. The silence is almost 
awful in its intensity, broken only by the rattle of wheels and the clatter of hoofs 
as the mare trots smartly homewards. The river, too, is dark under the over- 
hanging branches, yet in the inky blackness of the pools is reflected every cloud 
and shadow. 

Needless to add that a day like this is one of the purest pleasures that 
life holds, and will often, in the future, flash across the mind amidst the hurry 
and bustle of city life, bringing in its train once more the very odour of the open 
fields and the glorious tints of Nature’s autumnal colouring. 

ARDAROS. 


A GOOD MAN TO HOUNDS. 


T is an acknowledged faci that a good man to hounds possesses those 
qualities which are essential in a leader of cavalry, A military expert 
will inform you that there are very few men in any army who can really be 

called good cavalry officers; and at the same time any real hunting authority will 
tell you, with equal truth, that very few hunts can lay claim to having among their 
subscribers more than six individuals who can be considered first-class men to 
hounds. 

When we take into consideration the number of cavalry officers and the 
number of hunting men, it is a surprise to find how few there are at the top of 
the tree. The reason, after a little thought, is perhaps not difficult to find ; for 
a man to obtain pre-eminence in either must possess so many sterling qualities 
which are seldom found together in any one individual. 

I take it that a good man to hounds must have four qualifications, viz., 
undeniable horsemanship, nerve combined with quick decision, an eye for a 
country, and a great knowledge of hunting. To obtain the first qualification he 
must have been taught to ride at a very early age, and even then—unless Nature 
has provided him with a frame suitable for riding—he can scarcely expect to get 
thoroughly proficient. The best way to acquire a good seat is undoubtedly by 
riding as often as possible different horses bare-backed. A good seat does not 
necessarily entail good hands. These Nature alone can give ; but at the same 
time, whatever Nature may do, a man cannot have good hands unless he has a 
good seat. 

Of nerve it is more difficult to write, for it is of so many sorts—from the 
ignorance of youth to that highest of all kinds, namely, a keen appreciation of 
danger, but yet a steadfast resolve to face what comes, together with a quick 
and cool judgment. A man cannot be said to possess true nerve unless he 
distinctly realises the risk of the position he is in. Nerve is, for the most part, 
a gift of Nature, and, like others of her blessings, can be developed. By con- 
stantly doing things that require courage nerve may be increased, but it must be 
a gradual process, for a bad fall will frequently undo all that up to that point 
may have béen gained. 

Some never seem to have an eye for a country, for we constantly meet men 
who have hunted for long periods and yet never seem to have the least know- 
ledge of where they are going, when once taken off the beaten track, and when 
told where they are greet the information with the utmost. surprise ; these men, 
generally speaking, left to themselves, have not the least idea of getting to 
hounds, and unless they can see a friendly pilot ‘are left hopelessly behind. <A 
good general knowledge of a country can be obtained by purchasing the Ordnance 
Survey Maps of the district hunted over, and after a day’s hunting carefully going 
over the run on the map, which is really quite an easy matter, as all the woods, 
brooks, and buildings noted during the day will be found distinctly marked, even 
on maps on the scale of one inch to a mile. 

A knowledge of hunting can only be acquired by years of experience, and 
by observing every little incident connected with the chase. When hounds 
check it is well to think what one should do under the circumstances if in com- 
mand of the pack, and mentally make a cast, watching subsequent events closely 
to judge whether it would have been right or wrong. 

Watch for a moment a good man to hounds during the course of a day’s 
hunting. At the meet he talks and chats like the rest, but when he comes to 
the covert side things alter, for we see him, as likely as not, going down some 
quiet ride by himself, or else taking up a favourable position at the corner of the 
covert ; his eye is always the first to detect the fox if it breaks.on his side, but 
wherever he is stationed he invariably gets a good start, which is quite half the 
battle, if one is to be with hounds during a run. He never appears to be ina 
hurry, and yet he is in front of those who are spurring their horses, smashing 
fences, jumping on stray hounds, and otherwise appearing in a most desperate 
hurry. 

What is the secret of this? The question is soon answered. He is 
riding with his head whilst they are only using their heels. When he comes to a 
stiff ploughed field he will steady his horse, and at every turn he anticipates the 
hounds, for his quick eye detects the frightened sheep half a mile to his right, or 
the crows to his left baiting the fox as he seeks refuge in a neighbouring cover. 
At a check he never. overrides the hounds, but carefully notes how far they had 
a line, and then looks round to see if he can view the fox up the ‘hillside, or 
whether he can perceive anywhere in the distance an upraised hat. A subtle 
instinct seems to tell him what is on the far side of every fence, for though 
leading he is seldom down, and when he does fall he retains his grip of the reins ; 
so he is soon up again, and does not call into requisition one of those good- 
natured men (there are some in every hunt) who always seem ready to catch a 
loose horse and otherwise assist those in difficulty. He appears, as it were, to 
ride by instinct, for he never wavers, but makes up his mind at once ; and never 
was the trite saying, he who hesitates is lost, more applicable than in the 
hunting life when hounds are running, Lastly, whilst the fox is being broken 
up he dismounts from his horse, if the run has bee~ a hard one, and turns his 
head to the wind and loosens the girths. 

Mr. Assheton Smith may well be taken as a typical, specimen of a good 
man to hounds, -He,seldom rode made hunters; in fact, some of his horses 
might almost be, termed ‘‘ notorious savages,” yet he was always.with hounds. 
The reason is easily explained. He was a man of iron nerve and of abstemious 
habits, while he also. had the additional advantages of weighing little and 
enjoying the best of health. When he became possessed of his family property 
in Hampshire, he left Leicestershire, and with all his old zeal hunted the foxes 
as hard through the woodlands and over the downs of Hampshire as he had done 
across the grass lands of Leicestershire. IIELIos. 
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ONDAY: On this occasion only I shall just chronicle 

M fashion. Itis mere idle waste of time to write about what 
I am doing and I am saying when the great SHE has 
spoken—and she has spoken well, too. Her words of wisdom | 
have listened to with respect, and convincing examples of their 
charm await us in every establishment throughout the 
metropolis. The main point of fashion which is novel is the cut 
of the skirt. A material of double width is essential to the best 
success of this, for it boasts but two seams, one on either hip, 
the front and back width being cut in cape fashion, so that it 
sets tightly at the top, and in folds from below the hips to the 
hem. It makes for grace—undoubtedly gives height unto the 
woman of short stature, slimness unto her who is of portly 
inclination—so shall it’ be welcomed with cordiality. It is 
guileless of stiff lining, and has, perhaps, the one drawback of 
being unsuited for ordinary walking wear, for until we get used 
to kicking the folds of it away from us as we move, these will 





























WHIT! CASHMER: DRE»S, TRIMMED SABLE AND GUIPURE LACK. 
{WORN .BY.MRS, BROWNE-POTTER IN. ‘! FRANCILLON."’) 


obtrusively cling to our feet. Furthermore must this new skirt 
be cut to reach the ground, else it loses its best elegance. 
In bodices there is not much new, save and except that the 
back sets tightly into the waist, and the front pouches as it has 
pouched now for some months. The most popular of all colours 
is, undoubtedly, Wedgwood blue. This I have said before, 
‘and will say again, for herein is a great truth which must be 
recognised by those who would know dress as she is to be in the 
winter of 1897-98. Entire costumes are to be found made of a 
dark tone of blue, with a cloth bodice, showing a lace waistcoat, 
bordered with folds of three or four shades of blue, and the hat 
invariably takes the many tints. A remarkably pretty hat 1 
have met this week of blue felt, with a beef-eater crown, and a 
small turned-up brim, with many pheasants’ tails waving their 
influence from one side to the other. The pheasant is a very 
popular beast in millinerial circles. It has come before October 
dares, as the poet has it, and it has many charms. Besides 
Wedgwood blue, fashion shows one or two 
decided predilections. She loves very dearly 
dark checks, these lending themselves to 
manipulation on the cross, and making the new 
skirt to perfection. In England the manly 
tweeds have much popularity, but over in Paris 
they are never a real success, the French women 
making generally, although, of course, there are 
exceptions, for soft and feminine stuffs, and much 
lace round their throats. In this they are wise, 
for there is nothing so becoming to the feminine 
face as lace, 

The Parisians are devoting a great deal of 
their attention to belts—a fact which has been 
previously recorded here. The narrow belts 
are the only ones recognised ; those in bright- 
coloured leathers, set with stones or steel, or 
oxydised silver, have all the attention of the 
authorities, and they intrude. their influence on 
cloth dresses, velvet dresses, and on fur coats. 
Fur coats are a story that I should tell, but they 
are an extravagant one. Broad-tail threatens to 
oust sealskin from our best affections, but it is 
not nearly so pleasing to wear, even though its 
thin texture makes it more becoming to the 
figure. The rich soft feel of the sealskin is a joy 
to the touch, and, on the whole, it is the more 
becoming fur, so it should reign amongst us for 
ever. However, broad-tail is a pleasing change, 
looking well made in the inevitable Russian 
blouse style, with a waistcoat of ermine and belt 
of white suéde, traced with silver and emeralds. 

Writing of emeralds reminds me of a new 
emerald green hat I have found, made of a fabric 
which looked for all the world like a loofah, with 
a few folds of pale blue velvet at the base of the 
full crown, and a bunch of many shades of blue 
and green feathers trimming this at one side, 
these feathers shading from blue to green—a 
single feather displaying the many hues. 

WepneEspay : It is easier to desire evening 
dresses than to find them, all the attentions of 
the artists having been lavished on costumes for 
ordinary walking wear. However, after much 
seeking, I have met a good black net gown, 
traced with jet paillettes, with the low bodice 
swathed over a few folds of white chiffon, short 
sleeves of jet, and a belt of black, embroidered 
in many diamonds. The wearer of this had 
elected to fasten a black velvet ribbon round 
her throat, drawn through three diamond clasps, 
these, I suspected, being of the purely Parisian 
order, such pretty clasps they were, imitations 
of the old, and most becoming to the throat. 
Another very attractive evening gown I came 
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BLACK VELVET DRESS, WITH NET SLEEVES. 
(MRS. BROWNE-POTTER S DRESSES IN ‘* FRANCILLON.”’) 

across—-and this was at Jay’s—was made in white net, 
trimmed with many rows of pale blue velvet ribbon, and lace 
flounces. It had a few folds of pale blue velvet ribbon round 
the waist, and again across the décolletage. Now 1 am 
contemplating the renovation of a last year’s black satin with a 
border of black net, striped with a coarse écru guipure. This 
shall be set in lines from waist to knee, and it shall be joined 
with a deeply-gathered flounce also trimmed with the lace, a belt 
of emerald green shall be round the waist, and a bunch of green 
ribbon bows at one side of the décolletage. The expense of this 
will almost be as great as an entirely new frock, but I shall be 
able to lay the flattering unction to my soul that I am an 
economical person. I cannot persuade myself of this often, and 
Nellie has a habit of despising any such efforts of mine. She 
says Sans-Géne and economy are incongruous. 

She has just come to insist that I go to the Duke of York’s 
Theatre to see “ Francillon.”” Mrs. Browne-Potter’s dresses, she 
hears, are too lovely to be missed. One of ivory white cashmere, 
with a front of white silk, striped with gold, and trimmings of 
sable and guipure lace, is delightful; and another black velvet dress 
has sleeves of net, traced with silver and diamonds, and masses of 
Neapolitan violets decorate this, and also appear in the hair. I 
don’t want any persuading-—I am off to “ [’rancillon ” to-night. 


, oP ~ . ~ 
IN THE GARDEN. 
CLIMBING PLANTs. 
’ SHE busy season in the garden is approaching when hardy perennials, 
climbers, trees and shrubs, Roses and many other things may be planted. 
We will, therefore, this week refer to the climbing plants, and our illus- 
tration represents one of the most beautiful families of these—the Clematis. The 
variety illustrated has large, soft lavender flowers, and is more robust than many 
other kinds. A warm soil, sun, and, if possible, shelter from keen winds, agree 
with the majority of the Clematises, although some, like the white spring- 
flowering C. montana, are happy almost anywhere. C. Jackmani is, perhaps, 
the most familiar of the famiiy, and is as free and vigorous as one could wish, 
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the wea!th of rich purple flowers in early autumn making many gardens gay, 
The Vines are a glorious tribe of climbers, but these demand more space than we 
can at present afford. They will be described apart from other kinds. 
IIONEYSUCKLES, 
especially the Dutch, are precious for their fragrance and artless beauty. We 
love the Honeysuckle of the hedgerow, but the Dutch and the winter-flowering 
Lonicera fragrantissima may be included also. For a warm, sheltered spot the 
Trumpet Honeysuckle (L. sempervirens) is suitable, and the scarlet tube-shaped 
flowers are very unlike other forms. Virginian Creepers—the free, self-clinging 
Muralis in particular—the Passion-flower, not forgetting the white variety, 
Constance Elliott, Chimonanthus fragrans, the winter-flowering and deliciously 
fragrant Winter Sweet, Ivies, Jasmine, Roses, and Wistaria must be mentioned, 
There are, of course, many other climbers not happy everywhere, mild climates 
alone agreeing with them. Akebia quinata, Abutilons, Indigofera floribunda, 
and the lovely white Solanum jasminoides, belong to this list. 
SHRUBBY WALL PLANTs. 

Besides the true climbers there are many shrubby plants which grow 
splendidly against low walls. We mean like the sweet-smelling Choisya 
ternata, the Mexican Orange-flower, as it is appropriately called. Its flowers 
are much like those of the Orange in shape and fragrance. It will grow as a 
bush, but is more often seen against a wall. The most vigorous plants we 
have seen have been in the South of England, Devonshire suiting this fragrant 
bush, Camellias, Ceanothuses, Escallonia, Fuchsias, the Lemon Plant 
(Aloysia citriodora), Magnolias, Osmanthus, the Pomegranate (Punica), and the 
Nepaul Laburnum (Piptanthus nepalensis) are very interesting plants for walls. 
The hardy Fuchsias, F. Riccartoni, F. globosa, and F. gracilis, may well be 
planted in this position. We have seen many old terrace walls a picture of 
colour from freely planting these graceful shrubs. 

FRUIT CULTURE IN BRITAIN, 

The great show of British fruit, under the auspices of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, at the Crystal Palace, last week, was a good lesson to those 
who know little of the interesting subject of fruit culture. In many gardens 
throughout the land we see wasted opportunities, ground covered with trees 
either neglected or of poor varieties. During the past few years fruit culture at 
home has occupied much attention, but there are yet great alterations to be made, 
orchards renovated and replanted with kinds fit to eat. It costs 
as much to grow a worthless apple as one of luscious flavour and 
consistent in bearing fruit, but to alter existing conditions is 
difficult. There are upwards of a thousand varieties of apples and 
hundreds of pears, distinct, but very poor, as a rule, in flavour. 
Some kinds only bear occasionally, and then the produce is 
unwelcome, Flavour, a succession of fruit, not a glut merely at 
one period, stocks, and county are points < demand considera- 
tion. We bring the question of fruit culture before our readers 
at this time for the reison that planting may soon be commenced. 
Those who are dissatisfied with their fruit gardens, or intend 
to make new ones, should write to us before operations are 
begun, stating kind of soil and county in which the garden is 
placed. We will give each letter our best attention and advise 
as to the most productive and best flavoured fruits to plant. 

CROCUS SPECIOSUS, 
This beautiful flower of early October days seems to be little known, judging 
from its scarcity in gardens. No bulbous plant is richer than this or hardier. 
Many choice things are delicate; not so this rich purple flower which opens out 
wide to the sun, as if to display the deep orange stigmas. The contrast of 
purple and orange is as effective as anything one can see amongst spring flowers. 
The bulbs are very cheap, too, and may be, therefore, massed without great 
expense. It is when they spread a mantle of purple over meadow and in 
borders that we get their full beauty. On the mountain pastures of Europe 
Crocus speciosus makes brave carpets of colour. 
THE VIRGINIAN POKE, 

At a recent meeting of the Koyal Horticultural Society we saw a large 
group of this hardy perennial exhibited. It is known botanically as Phytolacca 
decandra; and is a bold plant, suitable for grouping in woodland glades, or some 
position where strong growing perennials are desired. The stems, in rich soil, 
will rise to a height of almost 1oft. The leaves change to rich tints in autumn, 
and it isthen the spikes of black berries are conspicuous. We have been told that 
partridges enjoy a feast of Phytolacca fruit, but cannot write definitely upon this 
point. Perhaps some reader of CouNTRY L1FE can tell us whether such is the case, 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. — As will be seen, answers to queries relating 
to the garden are inserted in the ‘‘ Answers to Correspondents” column, We 
hope our readers will avail themselves of this means of getting information. 
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